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They were strolling together up the hill, his secretary, M. Mazi, were sent out of Venice that very eve and 
L% I vl B RB A hd v R&R at} ry Where the wind comes blowing merry and chill ; escorted by the police to the frontier. - ane, 
} And it blew the carls » frolicksome race, Manin now set himself to obtain the release of one Padovani, a r 
| All over the happy peach-coloured face, wretch, half blind and afflicted in other ways, who had been confined for 
Fer the “ ne } Till, scolding laughing, she tied them in, twenty years in a madhouse on the charge of being * politically danger- 
or Albion. | Under her beautiful, dimpled chin. fo p. is wr was, that one day wanes about, balf famished and 
abe » 7 9 ” | elirious, he wrote on a tree in a public square, “Shame on the bar- 
JESSIE BROWN, OF LUCKNOW. j soem nov a — bright as - bloom pj os Sas 7g” haga allows a poe weabeen out of employ to die 
} Of the pinkest fuschia’s tossing plume, of hunger.” For this sole misemeanour he was seized by the police, 
Gaaves on yn dm my tewagey bee few All over the cheeks of the prettiest girl and confined as 8 madman for twenty years, when Daniele Manin pro- 
Gaunt, famished, fever-stricken, well nigh spent, , That ever imprisoned a romping curl, cured his liberty. He was not so fortunate in the case of Domeneghetti, 
But resolute to the death keep ward and watch, Or, in tying her bonnet under her chix, a lad of eighteen, and student at the University, who, for crying “ Viva 
Or smite the foremost of the ravenous hosts Tied a young man’s heart within. rir Hamat ey hy yk ae 1.) himself (or was Gace‘ have 
=a ; y put himself) ai ead of the movement, was arrested on the 
Geetaing Mm, ws wolves Ghat anuns ther prey Steeper and steeper the hill— charge of “ uttering a seditious ery.”” He was never released. When 
And woman too is there, with gentlest hand, Madder, merrier, chiller still his father went to Count Palffy, Governor of Venice, he was told that 
To bind the wound, or soothe the parting spirit The western wind blew down and played “he had passed from the civil power to the military.” And so it proved. 
With words of comfort—a at heart, The wildest tricks with the little maid, In accordance with the Secret Instructions published in after days, 
But calm of aspect, for at she knows As, tying her bonnet under her chin, wherein it was ordered that all youths suspected of liberal tendencies 
That hers shall never be the terrible fate She tied a young man’s heart within. should be forcibly enrolled in the Austrian army and sent ont of the coun- 
Of her sad sisters. try, poor young Domeneghetti bad been made a soldier, and sent to serve 
Every thought, word, prayer, Oh, western wind do you think it was fair in a distant province of empire. 
Breathes of the that should come, but comes not. To play such tricks with her floating hair? The next notable event was the motion of Nazari, a Milanese, praying 
The little ones pent up in that grim place To gladly, gleetully do your best the Central Assembly of maps | to appoint a commission of inquiry 
Catch the one tone, and in their play t To blow her against the young man’s breast, into the actual state of affairs, and to report thereon to the Noonan : 
The old old question of their nursery ~ wa Where he as gladly folded ber in, *‘ sinee the royal clemency has decreed to itself alone the precious prero- 
“ Dost thou see no one coming, sister Anne ?”” And kissed her mouth and dimpled chin? gative of receiving from the Central Assembly the revelation of its 
needs.” The result of this motion was an imperial mandate to Count 
mais nt ees eae fe reo on ie Sn penn dieseh Seosualii: teeta Voc Mat pec ee tsa 
Te ey. - An hour ago when you ht e com toge' e, vut if not ible then to care 
Nor man’s nor woman’s, quailed. Duty went on, This aan lass “o walk with you, that it was formed “ only of those whose zeal and devotion to our Go- 
And discipline was kept. After the sun had dried the dew, vernment is notorious ; also that Nazari be placed under strict surveil- 
What perilous danger you'd be in, lance ;”’ and for this you must “ give orders to the aulic coun- 
The ’s lady and the Corporal’s wife As she tied her bonnet under her chin. sellor, Baron Torresani,”’ added But the packed commit- 
Are in habit, as in rank. National Era. nr eee feeling at Milan, and the revolu- 
They were knit now in closest sisterhood, —— tion went on ly seething to its outburst, 
The two of whom I And therefore was it TELE MANIN Unable to find any one in the Central Assembly of Venice bold enough 
That when poor Jessie Brown’s outwearied strength DAN 4 to follow Nazari’s example ai Millan, Neale himself addreseed a letter to 
Gave way at last, and on the ground she la: Another of the great men of the t generation has away ; | that body, calling on them to use their privi and to represent the 
Wrapped | in aa nee, her head was in the leaving us, as so many others have , butAbe record of a noble en-| actual condition of the country to the Im Government ; for the 
Of one she called her “ ~ She had begged deavour and an unfulfilled task. For this indeed seems to be the curse | constitution given to these assemblies expressly stated this representa- 
That when her father from plowing came ot the present—the doom of Icarus written against the names of the po- | tion of national wants and interpretation of national feeling, as one of 
She might be wakened—poor light-headed Jessie! litical workers of the nineteenth century. Never, posbepe, was there | their principal functions and the chief end for which they were created. 
The lady promised ; but was soon asleep. so much heroic endeavour, such lofty aim, such tical virtue, as in | As this letter was not legally admissible, because Manin was not a mem- 
And they both slept, forgetful of the morrow, some of the late continental struggles ; never fatal results or such | ber of the Assembly, Morosini made the motion, in one of the most mas- 
Secsnatees of the booming of the guns. a bewildering monotony of failure. Manin unfortunately was no excep- | terly speeches of the time ; setting forth in taeir order the national griefs 
A wild unearthly scream ! tion to this rule. With all his patriotism, seal, a purity, cir- | and constitutional infractions under which the country laboured ; all of 
The lady wok cumstances set too hard and dead against him ; and as all the rest | which were illegal according to the provisions of the charter of 1815. 
Suite ws . wu & by her side —failed. His defence of Venice is one of the most beautifal and heroic | Thus, and justly, the cause of the revolution has been proved to rest with 


, ’ 
Bent forward, listening, rapt. n broke she forth : 
“ We're saved ! we’re saved. Dinna ye hear it noo? 
“ Nay, I’m no dreamin ; ’tis the Hieland slogan !” 
And on her knees thanked God with passionate fervour. 
The lady was bewildered and—her ear 
Catching alone the hateful ceaseless sounds 
Whereto it had been used of late—was shocked 
At Jessie’s raving. She from gun to gun 
Darted, exclaiming, “ Courage! help at last! 
“ Hark to the slogan! the Macgregors’ slogan |" 
A gan of ho; The soldiers heard, and owned 
The electric thrill. The little Goorkha paused, 
With half-bit cartridge ; the lithe Affghan paused, 
And the tall Sikb ; and paused the stalwart Briton. 
War's implements were still. The sleepers rose, 
Men, women, children—they were ear, all ear, 
In bushed suspense. 
But oh! the agony, 
The murmurs, and the wailing, when no sound, 
Save of the booming shot or whistling bullet, 
Came to the expectant ear! And when they looked 
A mute enquiry to their Chief, and he 
Shook mournfully his head, what could they deem 
But that poor Jessie Brown was daft? She lay 
Clatching the earth, — A wench In more 
rang, radiant as t inspired, 
And ia clear vin ng tones broke forth again : 
“What! will ye no believe it noo? D’ye bear? 
“10's nae the slogan ; oh, the bonnie air, 
“ The Campbells’ ? 
Jessie Brown spake truth. 
What she had heard hear—not eannon’s roar, 


Nor the dull thudding of the Sappers’ work, wes 
ot” thanked ! 
are here! 


Nor tread of gathering foes. 

“ Tt is the blessed pibroch ! 

“ Relief! relief! What wonder that men wept 
In very thankfulness ? though soon rung out 
A peal, of welcome and of loyalty, 

Blent in one orison, “ God Save the Queen!” 
The ben pip - Fort ; while aap and nearer still, 
ve response In softer strain. 
“ Should SET connalatancs be forgot,” they ask, 
“ And auld lang syne?” 
Well, well, the Captain's lad 
Might say that, after thir, nonght else that 4 
Made an impression on ber. She but knew 
That Havelock with his Highlanders marched in ; 
That the brave General Jessie Brown, 
When told that she was to greet his coming ; 
And that at night, when flowing cups “y+ 


To Queen, home, and vengeance on their foes, 
The Corporal’s wife was toasted. 
Hath Romance 


"A tale more touching? 


THE LOVE KNOT. 
BY NORA PERRY. 


Tying her bonnet under her chin, 

She tied her raven lets in. 

But not alone in the silken snare 

Did she catch her lovely floating hair, 
For, tying her bonnet under her chin, 
She tied a young man’s heart within. 


things on record ; his rule in Venice was a political epic; he wanted 
none of the elements of success in himeelf, and fortune favoured 
him in his friends and adherents ; but the curse was upon him, and the 
President of the Venetian Republic died in exile and political obscurity, 


the Austrians, who themselves, by violating their own charter and break- 
ing their own lawe, were in reality the real revolutionists ; while the 
Italians, who sought only the integrity of the laws and the maintenance 
of the constitution were ; ramen J and truly the Conservatives. These 

titi ted tents roused Government to a show 








mourned by his friends and respected even by his oneenion, Dee causing no 
collapse, scarcely a gap, in a vital or hopeful cause. The cause had 
died before him. Italian nationality in the Austrian provinces needs 
now only the defence of history ; the time has for the defence of 
deeds, Its character not its existence, its traditions not its hopes, have 
to be embalmed and preserved. And with that historical defence must 
be ever associated the name of Mania, as chief mover and prime support 
of its brief but glorious existence. 

Danieie Manin was born in 1804, Educated for the law, at seventeen 





doctor’s ; though he could not practice till he should be twenty- 
| three. This is the first instance on record of any one so young attainin 
| that ie. He married when only twanty-ene, and passed hia first you 
quietly enough ; for it was not until 1834 that he appeared in public 
t 


| matters at all, His first political movements was on the occasion of the | police 


projected railway between Milan and Venice. The line epopent a Go- 
vernment was to lead by Bergamo ; the Venetians desired that it should 
pass by Treviglio, where the country was fatter, and which was a shorter 
route than by mo, COastelli,a man of undoubted power and pro- 
bity, but on this jon anti-national and Austrian, defended the Go- 
vernment plan ; Manin the opposition ; and chiefly by his exertions, he 
and his friends won the day, up to « certain point. So r was he, 
that he actually went from Venice to Milan, in the crisis a terrible 
illness, himself to be carried ina litter to the rola. where 
a meeting of olders was bao . where the satisfac- 
tion of seeing Gonfalonieri, Silvio Pellico’s companion in captivity. But 
his fortune in this matter was the type of bis future more im: t 
= le with Austria. He racceede Ia rousing i ate See in 
forming an independent company, 2 ng shares 

fine to a premium ; een the Gomemmens, surmes ant indignant 
_— tion, issued an 





imperial decree whereby the society was 


pass by Bergamo. This was the manner in which Austria atte: to the 
Miched of bee Italian subjects. 

Manin was now a public man, and politics began to exert over him 
that tremendous fascination which seems ,enerally to be strong in propor- 
tion to the difficulty and hopelessness of the cause. 

tition the Government to allow the Indian mail to pass by way of 

enice rather than by Trieste ; or at least to permit her to share the 
vantage of the transit. But Trieste was favoured by the Crown ; indeed 
it was fostered as a sort of imperial rival to Venice, whose historical tra- 
ditions made ber less loyal and more uneasy than a town created by Go- 
vernment in ; and the petition of course was tived. 

In various other matters he came into collision with the Court. In the 
cholera war between the contagionists and the anti-contagionists ; in his 
articles in the Guide newspaper, of which he was editor, ng 
severity of the Austrian criminal code in Italy, which he by his- 

documents was more severe 

Ten; in his public speeches at the Atheneum; and in his avowed 
opinions regardin the need of a larger amount of national free- 
dom, he gave a offence, that when the famous Venetian uet 
was om to Mr. Cobden, the Government stipulated that Manin 
should not be allowed to speak ; and in the Congress of the Scienzati, 
held in 1847, the President, Giovanelli, dared not admit his papers, 
though they treated simply of the material resources and material pros- 
perity of the country. This excessive tion was not much in ac- 
cordance with that , which, like the “ Let them eat 
nde” of the first French revolution, was of more importance at 
time in rousing the national feeling than omy in history : “Go 
gee pen with cannon !—it is doing too much honour— 
stick is enough!” Indeed so sensitive and so timorous was 





he passed bis examination at the University at Padua, and obtained his | d 


, the shares were destroyed, and the line was absolutely fixed to | ameliorations, 


ad-|to the Piazza San Marco, and their 


the | the Milanese governor, epg yay) and his minister, Count F 
y; the 
that of the ancient Council of 


this | nailed to a post.” 


hau, ay A pews Government that, after Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of 
Canis spoken on noology af thie enme senien of Scienzati, he and 


P and rep 

of attention, and a commission was appointed ; but like the Milan Com- 
| mittee, this also was a packed one. Its most influential member was 
Count Nani Mocenigo, who went about declaring that “the country 
wanted no reforms whatsoever; so} tbat not much good was likely 
to result from this half measure and whole political falsehood, 

A few weeks were consumed in inquiries that were never meant to 
open up the real sources of these national griefs ; in petitions that were 
cast disdainfully aside ; in agitations, always within law, which pro- 

uced those Government nullities called commissions, that sought to 
poob- out of existence the questions raised ; and then the massacre 
of Milan began under Radetzky—Radetzky, who asked for “ thirty hours 
of carnage to give thirty years of peace.”’ Milan was laid under martial 
law ; one of the provisions of that law being that any man taken by the 
ice or the soldiery Tos geet pnomnsta 4 a delay of two hours, This massa- 
cre naturally excited much sympathy at Venice; and fearful of a popu- 
lar movement, the Government arrested Manin and Tommasto on the 
night of the 18th of January, 1848: of itself an illegality ; since by the 
Constitution no man could be arrested without indice de crime, But Aus- 
tria cared more for coercion than for law, and determined that if there 
were to be a Venetian insurrection, it should be deprived of its most able 
conductors and most powerful auxiliaries. And in truth, without these 
two men, the Venetians were not then sufficiently advanced to organize 
* The police could had thing legally criminal against thei ier 
cou nothing le mn r . 
So far, hndosd from that, they” were ull to confess in their private 
notes sent to the President of the Criminal Tribunal, that Daniele D, 
Nicold Tommaséo, and Giovanail Avesani (not arrested, but under sur- 
veillance), were “the leaders of the Moderate party; that the articles 
sent by in to the journals were communications on local events, and 
other matters of simple narration ; that those by Tommasdo treated of 
against them was tb “r i geet aly yy Liberal 
was that “ were in w a 
parties of Italy.”’ In fine, A cause of further detention being 
oy mes against them, and their imprisonment having become a popu- 
lar triumph and a dangerous martyrdom, on the 17th of March they were 
liberated— y because of the tremendous excitement existing in the 
city on their account, They were carried by the people in procession 
popularity and power were now 


On the 29th of Fe the Parisian revolution began. Manin and 
and Tommaséo heard of it in their prison, and both foresaw some of the 
at onmnenen that were to follow ; and eure enough, on the 17th of 
flarch, the day of their liberation, there was an insurrection at Vienna, 
and the revolution at Milan burst forth. The Viceroy fled from Keven 
uel- 
mont, had already escaped ; Lombard territory was deliv up 
to ths Croats on the one side and the ineur ts on the other. 

The work of the Croats was fearful and bloody. They murdered women 
and children, and they did worse them ; they mutilated their 
prisoners ; some they alive (12 at the Porta Tosa,) others (19 known 
of) they buried alive in a lime-pit near the Castle. The little children they 
tram) 5 
hands 


complete. 


pled to death or bore about impaled on their bayonets ; avd women 
and ears and were cut off for the sake of their ornaments. 
It is well that these t should be known in England. They are af- 
firmed by General Pepe, whose hideous testimony few, we think, will 
venture to contradict, but whose are far too horrible to be tran- 
scribed even in the time of the atrocities ; and Emilio Dandolo, a 
volunteer who bas written his experiences, lf found near the castl 
a “heap of bodies shamefully (schif fc) mutilated, and an infaa 
The Hindus bave not been more savage than were 
the Croats in Milan—an assertion which, if necessary, can be supported 
by revolting and appalling documents. 
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On the 22nd of March, five days after the liberation of the i 
ners, Venice proclaimed a Republic, with Daniele Manin as the P 

On that same night, the important fortress of Malghera yielded without | 
a blow, and all the other forts about Venice succumbed in like manner. 

Our space will not permit us to enter into questions of simple age 
else we might here discuss the reasons—as we heard them given by Ma- 
nin himself—which led him to make Venice an isolated Republic, rather | 
than to associate her with Lombardy, or put her under the protection of 
Charles Albert, “la spada d'Italia.” So much only can we say regardin; 
the first proposition, that the intervening country between Milan an 
Venice being held by the Austrians, an union with Lombardy at that mo- 
ment was simply impossible ; and for the second, that Charles Albert 
had not then “ canvassed”’ Venice, and that his project of making himself 
the Sword of Italy had not been matured. Afterwards, when Milan and 
Charles Albert had coalesced, and the emissaries of if gran Carbonaro, a8 & 
wicked lampoon styled him, had made a favourable impression on Veuice, 
Manin yielded to the popular impulsion, and abdicated the power he had 
wielded so wisely and so well, for the doubtful championship of one 
whose weakness or treachery is still a matter of historic doubt ; but who, 
at least, was clearly overcome by the first, or guilty of the second. It 
would have been better for Venice if she bad never leant on this broken | 
Sardinian reed. Manin was a truer friend to her, and a more capable | 
guide ; and her exchange was a lamentable one, to say the best of it. 

Nothing could exceed the nobleness with which the extradition of 
the Austrian troops was conducted ; all sorts of contemporary testimony 
establish that fact. The orders of the day issued by the Provisional Go- 
vernment—the terms of the capitulation—letters from the various cor- 
respondents of the German press—even the letters of our own Consul, 
Mr. Dawkins, so patently one-sided, prejudiced, and Austrian, as they 
were—all bear witness to the calm and heroic conduct of the Venetians, 
who seemed, indeed, to have been animated by the spirit of their ancient 
times—those times which strike through the page of history the grandest 
and the loveliest tint laid there. We in England—so little as we are 
stirred by political enthusiasm, or possessed “y a grand political idea— 
we who attained all for which we strove, and who attain now without 
striving, can scarcely comprehend the religious aspect of large political 
questions, or the fervid enthusiasm of times of great political excitement 
abroad. This is true specially of the Italians, who, even more than the 
French, have always manifested a religiousness in their political move- 
ments, a in depth, if not in direction, only by the Puritan zeal 
of the English Commonwealth. We must remember this in reading of 
the conduct of the various movements of 1848, and forbear to sneer 
down as romantic or unpractical a purity of aim and consequent sim- 

licity of action which we once, but only once, saw exhibited in English 
istory. 

Manin’s first Presidential act was to remit all taxes, and throw the Go- 
vernment, for the present, on voluntary contributions. The experiment 
succeeded : whether it would have done so eventually or not, we thinka 
matter of less than doubt. But for the time, and while the people were 
in that state of fervour and enthusiasm which rendered them more 
capable of heroism than of commonplace legality, the scheme was a com- 
e success, and more than anything else tended to the consolidation of 

he public and the popularity of the Provisional Government. The de- 
fences of Venice were next to be looked to, and the National Guard 
enrolled, as well as the Engineers and Artillery to be trained and embodied. 
Everything had to be created. For as Austria had never suffered the 
Italians to serve in either of the corps above named, they had but the 
almost unintelligible plans left behind by the enemy, and the bygone 
traditions and strategic skill of some old officers of the time of the ing- 
dom of Italy, as their guides. Thus, they had not only soldiers but o! 
cers to create; and not only officers, but a whole system of defence and 
fortification to organize. will and volunteers were not wanting. 
Manin asked the Committee of Defence how many men they required. 

told him two thousand. “In ~~ days,” said Manin, “ you 

shall have four thousand.” But in four days the number was filled up, 
#0 eager was every man capable of bearing arms, to be employed in the 
service of his country. Thus, then, material was not wanting, if there 
were but brains that could direct it: hands were numerous enou 
would there be heads to fitly oy them’ All depended on that— 

all, at} beside the fatal nty of an overwhelming force gathering 
slowly in dim future, Against that, no mere skill, nor yet the en- 
thusiasm of undisciplined volunteers, would be of much avail. But men 
forget the future Nemesis in the joy of a present hope ; and life would be 
but a weary wreck if they did not do so. 

The Volunteers and the civic guard performed wonders ; but Austria 
was too strong. She crossed the [sonzo, took Palma Nuova and Udine, 
and drove back the Italians to the banks of the Piava. Twenty thousand 
well-disciplined soldiers were more than a match for a handful of eager, 
enthusiastic, undisciplined levies ; for all that these were animated by 
the holy sentiment of “ God and my country.” Then it was that Charles 
Albert opened his negotiations with the Venetians: but hesitatingly and 
half-heartedly ; secking to make conditions before acting, and by that be- 
traying how much was for self-aggrandizement and how much for national 
feeling in his conduct. La Marmora, who conducted the negotiations, 
endeavoured to obtain a promise from Manin that“ he would do some- 
thing for Charles Albert if he succoured Venice ;” but Manin cut him 
short, by saying, “ General, are you more Piedmontese than Italian, or 
more Italian Piedmontese? It is uot a municipal prerogative or 
a parochial or —— ambition that we are discussing ; it is a ques- 
tion of nationality and humanity: of nationality, because it interests all 
Italy ; of humanity, because at this present moment the Austrians in the 
Frioul are murdering our brothers in arms, unable, as you yourself 
know, to resist longer the Austrian army.” 

La Marmora gave way. He seized a sheet of paper, and wrote to Ge- 
neral Ferrari, urging him to cross the Po, and come to the help of the 
“crusaders” in Friouli. Ferrari referred the request to his superior, 
Durando ; and Darando left it unanswered for many days, during which 
time irreparable mischief was done. At last, furnished with supplies 
from Venice, he went to Verona, leaving the inefficient force of Ferrari 
as the sole guard of the province. On the 24th of April Charles Albert 

ve Durando definite to protect the Venetian provinces. But by 

is time the Austrians bad passed the Brenta, they held the Piava, and 
were advancing tc the Adige ; yet the Venetians were drank with joy, and 
believed in their royal defender. 

On the 20th of May General Nugent undertook the siege of Vicenza. 
He had 18,000 regulars ; Vicenza was defended by 2000 Roman volun- 
teers and soldiers of fortune, by about 100 Lombards, and by the na- 
tional guard of the city. General Nugent wrote to Radetzky, saying, 
“ This evening Vicenga shall be in our power ;” instead of that, such a 
glorious resistance was made that he was forced to fall back on Verona. 
with his 36 guns and his 18,000 men, Reinforced by two regiments of 

chasseurs he returned to the attack on the 23rd, this time in 
the middle of the night ; but Manin, Tommasto, and General Antonelli 











had arrived that morning with 600 men, and Durando had entered with | ionable. 


5000 Swiss. After a long and obstinate fight, the Austrians were again 
ype Radetzky himself then came against the city with an army 
of 40,000 men, 300 cavalry, and 118 pieces of artillery. The city was 
defended by 10,000 men and 40 guns. The besieged fought as only men 
inspired by a great principle can fight. Towards evening the white flag 
was »d, but the people struck it down, and the battle continued till 
night ; when Darando, who had expended all his ammunition in this 
Jast combat of teen hours’ duration, signed the capitulation, and the 
out with all the honours of war, It must be remem- 
red that Vicenza is not a strongly fortified city. Padua, Treviso, and 
Palma Nuova, shared the fate of Vicenza ; and nothing now remained to 
Venice but the Lagunes and the fort of Osopo. 
Pressed from without, urged by the Provisional Committees, a Sardin- 
ian fleet anchored in the waters of Venice, Sardinian emissaries busy in 





not the power to enter by herself into an affair touching the whole of | 


Italy. - 
Whereapon the Sardinian Commissioners came to take possession of 
the city in the name of the King ; and on the 7th of August, at the same } vote to recreation and change of air. So limited a vacation forbids, of 


hour when Charles Albert, vang and driven back, recrossed the Tes- 
sin, they “ incorporated Venice with the Sardinian states in perpetuity—a | 
perpetuity that four days. On the 9th, news came of the Austrian 

on of Milan, and the re- ment of Venice and her provinces to | 
the House of Hapsburgh. The Venetians were wild—mad—drunken | 
with fury. They demanded Manin, and clamoured for the dismissal of 
the present Government. Manin appeared. “ The day after to-morrow,” 
he said, “ the tatives of the people will re-unite to form a new 
Government ; until then, during these torty-eight hours, I will govern.” 
And the people believed that Manin would save them all. A triumvi- 
rate was formed ; Colonel Cavedalis for the army, Admiral Graziani for 
the navy, and Manin as president and chief; and simultaneously the 
Sardinian fleet quitted the port ; thus leaving Venice entirely thrown on 
her own resources for defence and maintenance. 

The finances were in a fearful etate, but a “loan,” in other words a | 
voluntary offering from the richest families in Venice, gave the Govern- 
ment at once about three millions of lire, and they hoped great things 
from other states. Tommaséo was sent on a mission to France and La- 
martine. He wrote home letters full of sanguine hopes, and eloquent 
with the promises held out to him by the poet-statesman ; but Lamartine 
never meant to help the “ Heart of Italy,’ and Tommasvo was fed with 
but poet’s food, all beauty, and grace, and enthusiasm, and belief, but 
without so much as a pebble’s worth of substantiality in the whole dish. 
They did better than trust to poetry at home. They marched out and 
captured Mestre, against enormous odds ; taking six hundred prisoners, 
eight guns, and large quantities of ammunition. The enemy lost about 
three hundred men on the field. This was on the 27th of October. 

Things remained much in the same condition for Venice, though dark- 
ening for all the rest of Italy—the greatest event of the next few months 
being the return of Tommaséo from his sleeveless errand, and his decla- 
ring himself on the side of a policy me to that of Manin—and the | 
winter passed over quietly enough. But in the spring the enemy began 
to stir. Towards the end of April, Haynau literally reduced Brescia to 
ashes, “after a resistance unparalleled in the Italian history ;” and im- 
mediately after shifted his head-quarters to Papadopoli, near to Mestre ; 
and the blockade of Venice The first active operations were 
taken against the fortress of Malghera. Malghera bravely sustained a 
siege of nearly a month’s duration ; indeed so bravely that it reads like 
an episode in some heroic romance, some mythic time, when men were 
nobler and their deeds were grander than they are in these days ; but not 
even heroism such as the defenders of Malghera showed can always avert 
the might of evil ; Haynau’s successor, Count Thurn, and his Austrians 
won the day, and the fortress was abandoned on the ~% of the 26th of 
May. The first operations had begun the 29th of April. The Augsbury | 
Gazette, itself Austrian, inserted the letter of an Austrian, which bore 








generous testimony to the wonderful courage, constancy, and endurance 
of the besieged ; which indeed none, not even an enemy, could fail to re- 


cognise. 

The fall of the fortress of Malghera brought no change to the feelings 
on the town of Venice. Resistere ad ogni costo, was still the watchword of 
all parties. Negotiations with the various states and countries of Eu- 
rope were still carried on, with different t' success, but with the 
same result in all. Some promised aid, o offered diplomatic inter- 
vention, others again advised unconditional submission, but none sent 
tangible help ; and Venice saw herself definitively reduced to a hand-to- 
hand struggle with her enemy. It was in reality then but a question of 
time. As none of the Ew Powers would come forward in her de- | 
fence she had but a choice between two alternatives, either to capitulate | 
without farther strife, or to stand out to the last. She chose the latter, | 
and did in truth stand out against her powerful foe, and defend herselt 
against an overwhelming force, to the very last moment of possibility. 
People died in the streets for hunger ; every house was riddled with shot 
and shell ; bat men and women were alike eager and active in resistance, 
and not a voice in all the city cried out for capitulation. 

The bom t went on day and night, and all that the inhabitants 
did was to retreat slowly, further and further from the range, crowding 
up together in that part of the city where fewest shells reached them. 
Never in the history of the world was there a more heroic, a more sub- 
lime defence than that of Venice under Daniele Manin. And when at 
last she yielded, she had not’a week’s provisions of every kind left in 
her, and had shot away her last round of ammunition. e bombard- 
ment began on the 29th of July, and Radetzky entered the 30th of Au- 
gust ; and even he—iron heart and blood- hand though he be— 
even he was moved at the touching evidences of that heroic defi 


to their own country. There remain to be considered that vast majority 
of “ fashionables” resident in the great cities of the Union, who find 
themselves with some couple of months on their hands annually to de- 


course, the idea of a trip to Switzerland or Germany, after the English 
fashion : nor again, on the newer side of the Atlantic, are fortunes as yet 
large enough, or the country sufficiently peopled to permit more than a 
few imitations here and there of that “country-house life” peculiar to our 
own island. Hence the opulent merchant of New York or Boston most 
commonly possesses a villa with a few acres of ground at Newport, Na- 
hant, Saratoga, or some other place of public resort, to which with his 
family he may fly from the heat, the dust, the mosquitoes of the city, 
aud yet communicate easily with his counting-room. Under these cir- 
cumstances the watering-places of America present a peculiar aspect, 
unlike that of their prototypes either in England or on the continent, and 
yet uniting in some degree features common to both. They are the places 
where the stranger, properly introduced, will have the best possible op- 
portunity of observing the manners, bearing, and mode of life of that 
small section of society, which here, as elsewhere, lays claim to the in- 
verted commas, and styles itself “ society”’ par 

Having but just returned, my beloved friend and editor, from a visit of 
inspection to two or three retreats : to wit, Newport and Nahant, I have 
thought that a few observations hastily gleaned there, might not be with- 
out interest to our readers. [I am not anxious—heaven forbid !—'o ven- 
ture upon a description which might seem to savour of a “ Book of Tra- 
vels,” therefore let it suffice, by way of geographical definition, that both 
these spots are situated on the sea. To the former I had paid a flying 
call, some seven years ago, and expected to see great alterations, though 
not such as — met my eyes. The country is now besprinkled for 
miles round with charming cottages, each standing in its own grounds. 
Anything more English-looking it would be impossible to conceive, with 
the exception that{the material used for building is often wood. The turf 
too, by the way, is not so delicate as our own, and runs coarse and rank, 
as is the case on the continent of Europe. With these exceptions (and 
that of the atm re) you might almost fancy yourself to be looking 
out upon Forest-hill, or that a distance of thirty yards, and not three 
thousand miles, separated you from some of the points of view in St. 
John’s Wood, or one of the other outskirts of your native metropolis. 

I found an assemblage of seven thousand persons at this charming 
place—bathing, dancing, promenading, love-making, sailing, whirling 
along behind the fleetest of trotting horses, knocking down nine-pins, and 
otherwise amusing themselves. The “ Upper-ten,” as before stated, pat- 
ronise for the most part the private cottages, which they either own or 
rent. A certain portion of this class, however, consisting of those whose 
stay is but a short one, or who are owners of summer retreats elsewhere, 
take up their quarters at one of the hotels most in vogue. This “ vogue,” 
which changes every year—in accordance with the notions of certain pla- 
nets of fashion, whose course however eccentric is sure to draw a host 
of minor satellites after them—happened to set in, last season, in favour 
of the Fillmore and the Bellevue, two smallest hotels in the place. 
Thither, accordingly, your correspondent, as a matter of course, betook 
himself. But finding them both full, he was forced to settle down as a 
lodger at the less select, but more populous “Ocean House.’”’ Here, in 
the absence of life quite so stu ously “ high,” there was at all events 
a greater amount of life to s , more bathing, more flirting, more ten- 
pins, and I will venture to say bushier beards, more resplendent waist- 
coats, and circumferences of crinoline with longer radii, than were to be 
found in any other hotel in the place. 

It certainly is a stapendous building this same “ Ocean House,” a kind 
of “ Saint Nicholas” translated into wood, and lanted to the sea- 
side. From early morning, its vast corridors are filled with numerous 
groups, laughing, chatting, Pecing up and down the interminable vista 
of floor, circulating through the drawing-rooms, together the 
pleasures of last night or mapping out pleasures that are to fill up 
the coming rr. ionally you will see them pause at the door of 
the principal drawing-room, where, even at this early hour, dancing is 
going on. Indeed, I have seen a set of the “ Lancers’ formed, and posi- 
tively gone through, to the jingli 
brated pianofortes, 


ling-alley, the pistol-gallery, the morning drive, and 
ica the ladies, i 


latest 
They don’t seem very cheerful, these males, when thrown a 
frous the ee ees ceuuiiien cles. 





which met him wherever he turned. 

Manin, accompanied his immediate followers and friends, took re- 
fuge in Paris, where he lived in retirement, simplicity, and work. He 
had lost his wife during those troubled times, and his only daughter 
was struck with a fearful disease of the nerves, uent on the terrors 
and excitement of the last years. She died not very long before himself, 
after a wearisome and painful illness. Not the least touching or lovely 
trait in Daniele Manin was the tender care—the more than mother’s love 
—which he bore for this poor afflicted girl. The writer of this paper, 
who had the honour of frequent and long communications with him, was 
more than once witness of the intense affection with which he regarded 
his child : an affection rarely to be found in the most domestic man, but 
doubly rare in one who had commanded a state and had stood at the 
head of a government—who had cast his whole soul into the storm of 
litics, and had devoted himself to the most active form of public life. Yet 
after such a career as his, a career that might have turned the bead and 
hardened the heart of even a religious hero, his friends found in that mo- 
dest apartment of the Rue Blanche a simple, loving, affectionate man of 
private life ; a tender father ; a devoted friend ; a just historian, arro- 
gating no undue merit to himself, but calmly taking his rightful share, 


ing expression of countenance, like , 
sce one of them steal off for a few moments and return from the di 
of the bar, with a portion of his haggard hair worn off in the attrition 
with a “ pick-me-up,” or an “ eye-opener,” as the morning drinks are 
facetiously termed. And occasionally one or other will slink away in 
the direction of a building not very far from our hotel, to which none but 
subscribers and their friends penetrate, where I have been shown some 
most elegant furniture and fixtures—including certain tables, covered 
with green-baize, which must, however, not be ranked among the fixtures, 
being indeed made to remove, in case of any disagreeable intrusion—an 
institution clearly showing the progress of young America, and its 
—_ powers of self-adaptation to the harmless relaxations of the old 
world. 

I suppose, however, that a watering-place morning, in whatever part 
of the world, is slow ; and that the man who goes anywhere with the ex- 
press view of amusing himself must wait till after dinner, and be content 
with a sort of painless vegetation during the early period of the day. 
The four o’clock dinner here certainly uces a great effect, and the 
German band which plays in the hall ards, acts with the force of 
Professor Holloway upon our digestions, “ removing lowness of spirits, 
hypochondria, tendency to suicide,” etcetera, just for all the world like the 





and no more, of historic glory ; a noble, childlike man, with almost a wo- 
man’s sweetness of nature, combined with the powerful intellect and the 
dauntless heart of the patriot and the hero. Peace to his ashes, and its 
rightful honour to his name! Italy bas none left to her of finer calibre 
than he, none of nobler nature: none, alas! of so much logical good 
sense or of such legal, practical, and unvisionary aims. Had more of her 


page in her sad book of enslaved Italy. 





ANOTHER “ BRITISHER ” AT NEWPORT. 

The golden age of English watering-places has passed away. No 
longer the exclusive resorts of high life known to our forefathers, they 
have lapsed into the occupation of a second-rate set, as estimable, no 
doubt, as their predecessors, but not to a tradesman’s eye quite so fash- 
\ Much as I dislike the word—there is no other which will so aptly 
express my meaning—* society’’ (the printer will be good enough not to 
omit the inverted commas) no longer finds itself exlusively represented 
at these places. Margate, it is true, still attracts the pe! Bim Rams- 
gate has charms to soothe the business man. Flirtations, I have been 
given to understand, are numerous and skilfully conducted at Herne Bay. 

ut I do not imagine that a countess, overstocked with maiden daughters, 
would choose any of these as a likely emporium for her wares. Nor 
would she, as of yore, dance attendance upon the bachelor at the Bath 
spa-room, or the plaee which may correspond to the room at Leam- 
ington, or the drearier Cheltenham. The empire of Nash is not 


defenders been as wise as Manin, history might have written a different 


celebrated pills. Now then, my dear Sir, is the time of times for watch- 
| ing the ladies. There they are, you see, a goodly multitude, seated in 
| rows all along the passage, listening to the music. Their variegated 
| dresses bulge monstrously round their waists, so that each one looks like 
a human being who is getting out of the top of a tent. How resplendent 
the jewellery which glistens on their fair bosomsand arms! Is it ail 
real, wonder? At any.rate your eyes are affected, on a small scale, 
| like the eyes of those who—not to be eagles—gaze at the sun. 
I have been told by Americans themselyes that it is not unusual for 
ladies here to five to six hundred or even a thousand pounds an- 
nually on their dress and “ fixings.’ The abase has grown to such a 
monstrous height as will alone explain the popularity of a satire recently 
published here, called ‘ Nothing to Wear.’ Al @ performance of 
no great merit, it has gone through a number of edi which represent 
rather the general sympathy of sensible men for its object, than the mul- 
titude of its admirers as a piece of writing. If this were not a mere light 
paper, in which anything like serious dissertation might be supposed to 
turn sour in the mixing, I should feel inclined to record some of the opi- 
nions ex; in my hearing by intelligent Americans on the present 
style tendencies of their womankind. How they have exaggerated 
the Parisian model—as youthful nations, like youthful human beings, 
will almost always exaggerate what they copy from their seniors—till 
their minds have become like one vast millinery , and, what is 
worse, a shop after the Palais Roya! fashion, with ev ing in the shop 
window. How solid acquirements and domestic accomplishments have 





likely to be revived by any fresh second of December. What has become 





of the Brighton Pavilion? Has it been carted away in bits, or purchased 
entire by the spirited proprietors of Cremorne Gardens? Even the fash- 


ionable novelist bas deserted our insular pump-rooms, and migrated, with daugbters to the same senseless round ; dature 


come to be neglected. How the great aims of existence are being merged 
in the petty capacity for pleying a little, singing a little, dancing a 
great deal, flirting, fanning, frittering away the ng-time of life in the 
chase after a butterfly-marriage ; setting down, at last, to | up 

iem vitiosiorem. But [ 


¢ Progeniem vitios. 
the city, the political horizon black and threatening, and the Austrians | his thirty-one-and-sixpenny heroines, to the Kursaal, the Salle des Jeux, | hope that these observations are mere libels, and am glad, Sir, that your 


drawing nearer and nearer to the doomed town, 
force of circumstances and the 
declaration of fusion with Lombardy, which immediately pl itself 
wholly under the protection of Charles Albert. On the 3rd of July, 
1848, Manin, after five months of supremacy, abdicated the Presidential 
chair : and the fate of the Venetian Republic was sealed. 

_Not much was gained by this exchange of leadership. Her union with 
Piedmont, and consequent vassalship to Charles Albert, did not give Ve- 
nice one aid the more or one ay the less ; and, leaving on one side 
the vexed question of treachery, it is most certain that both Milan and 
Venice could not have fared worse if left to themselves than they did un- 
der the protection of the Sword of Italy ; and they might have fared a good 
deal better. On the 12th of July the fatal battle of Custoza was fought, 
wherein the Italians were defeated. The King fell back towards Milan, 
and the Milanese prepared to receiv@him ; whee, on the 5th of August, 
he re-delivered Milan and all the Lombard-Venetian territory into the 

wer of Austria, and washed his hands of the independence of Italy. 
arshal Welden wrote from Mestre to the Provisional Government at 
Venice, announcing the defeat of Charles Albert, and advising Castelli 
and bis colleagues to enter into pacific negotiations. Castelli and his 
triends kept the matter secret for some time, answering, that Venice had 





and ideal—the aristocray sung of by Burke, and that specially created | 
by Mrs. Gore. The West-end floats in bits every summer down the Rhine. | 
Belgravia pushes her subarbs across the summit of the Alps. Yes, the | 
palmy days of English watering-places have passed away, never to re- 
turn, until, perhaps, the rest of world having been explored, it may | 
be found that Ulswater offers greater novelties than Lake Onega, and the 
Lowestoft is not after all so well known as Loo-Choo. 

On the other side of the Atlantic the case is different ; and, for very 
intelligible reasons, the national watering-places still retain their pres- 
tige. It is trae that the Americans are essentially locomotive—more so, 
indeed, than any other people, and few there are among the dollared | 
classes who have not at some period of their lives paid a visit to the old | 
world. But, the excursion once over, the traveller returns to his native 
land—to his home—to his occupations—and it may be that years will | 
elapse before he is again able to place a distance of three thousa 


| 


miles between himself and such ties as these. Then there is that large 
class of our cousivs who are to be permanently settled in Paris, 
and in various places upon the European continent ; though, in reality, 
even of these by fur the greater number ultimately make way back 


anin yielded to the | or the Casino Reale. The facilities of modern travel and the altered | space and my own superficial turn of mind will preclude a farther notice 
pressure of public opinion, and signed a | mode of the day have opened out fresh vistas for our aristozracy, real | of them. 


But if one were inclined to be serious for a moment, the sight of some 
of the children would be an instant cure for so unpleasant a frame of 
mind, Are they childrea ; or men and women stopped suddenly in their 
growth, and with their infantine faces and figures preserved, as has been 
known to happen in fairy times? There are certain young gentlemen 
and ladies in the passage who may, according to this theory, be fifty 

ears ot age! I observed a party of them at play the other morning— 
four little southerners, each of them seemingly about twelve years old. 
The two boys looked like a couple of Freneh dandies, fresh from the as- 
phalte of the Boulevard, and reduced in size for the purpose of engrav- 
ing. They wore little shiny black hats, with stand-up collars and gold 
shirt-pins ; dark frock-coats fitting tightly over their hips, and sar- 
mounted by a velvet collar : the shiniest of polished leather pumps with 
high heels, and the most dazzling of ribbed silk stockings. Little rings 


nd | twinkled on their little fingers, and they stalked about, with little foot- 


fling at little cigars. 
Phetr ope were, in the same way, reduced figures of Parisian 
éleganies, seemed to have been thrown in as companion miniatures to 
the two boys. Their hair was so tightly drawn across their foreheads as 
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almost to set one’s teeth > edge, suggesting, \ it did, = idea of their | 
being unable to open or shut their eyes at pleasure. ey wore neck- | 
hae hoops as a matter of course, and rings, as it seemed, on every fin- | sibly they have been left behind in the cities, as useless incumbrances, 
Fancy a game of cricket or football for the boys, or a hearty romp | Certain it is, that in an American ball-room the stranger finds himself 
at os or ow temadhe ae el the Kenge party. in such cos- | pope a for by first time hae life, for = old and the ugly 
tumes as these! The thing was simply impossible, and must, of course, | of the female population, and what is more, looking round in vain. 
have been instantly checked by the parents to whose eyes every rude | “ There are no old or ugly women in our country,” said a patriotic young 
sport of the kind would bring the necessity of a fresh tailor’s or milliner’s | gentleman to me one evening, vainly endeavouring, by a gallant speech, 
bill. Accordingly the little people tapped each other gently, and ran a | to soothe my rising anxiety on this mysterious point. But however much 
to rumgle Gab olotieh ‘Toon (ty beovee mhdiy, to enk Go, u bugs | rather seonrs te the storia tated by ‘our old flosd’ Wecetotan of ox 
to rumple their clothes. e y hea 0, a huge ories rela ie erodotus, 0 
ball, soft, so that it might not hurt them by its rebound, and nice and | tions similarly circumstanced in his own times ; and the horrid suspicion 
clean, so that their fair hands were not in danger of being dirtied by its | grows up, that after the model set by antiquity, the aged, when no — 
contact. a = dare — pve | preven, Nery —_. | serviceable, ~ art ay by their successors, or otherwise disposed of in 
mances, they finally marc’ off to the drawing-room itself, where I | a manner too horrible to mention. 
shevtly eermaete saw them standing up for the Lancers, the young gen-| Two o’clock in the morning sees all these youthful heads laid on their 
tlemen drawing on their white kid gloves, with a rather basé and used-up | pillows, whither, span after all, the older ones have merely preceded 
expression, and the young ladies twirling their fans and conversing in a| them. Silence falls upon the gay town, and stalks (without a partner) 
remarkably easy and graceful fashion with their partners—who knows, | 
perhaps, about the music of the Traviata, or the prospects of the British 


in Hindostan. Only a lamp still burns in the office, where the Vestal Negro sits, ever 
“We have no children in this country.” And take care my friends, | watching for the fresh loads of arrivals by the early boat. Your corres- 
lest, as a natural consequence, you should some day have no men. Not | pondent, lighting his cigar by this lamp, saunters out into the open air 
that, at the present moment, such a contingency can be predicted for a | to meditate on what he has seen, and to indulge in reflections profound, 
nation so active and enterprising as your own ; still, there are not want- | philosophical, and metaphysical, which he takes leave to hang, like an- 
ing certain symptoms which you would do well to watch. Anything in | other sword of Damocles, right over the head of your very next num- 
the shape of out-door exercise seems to be unknown among you; you ber. 
ride in omnibuses from your houses to your counting-rooms and back 
again ; the rude sports of your forefathers have long been neglected. As 
a necessary result, your physical 2 has greatly deterivrated 
from the old British type ; and I think that you are beginning to be 
aware of this, and that the cry raised in your books and periodicals | 
in favour of out-door exercise, athletic sports, cricket grounds, parks, | net is the only individual that clearly knows what he has got to do and 
shooting-jackets, vice the abominable tail-coat and black satin waistcoat, | how to do it, the soldier is but the puppet upon the stage, while the di- 
to be consigned, let us hope, to the clothes press, by some Maine cos- | plomatist pulls the strings from behind the scenes. Before Sebastopol 
tume law, and for other reforms of the kind, is becoming one of the | the armies of England, France, and Sardinia keep watch and ward, ever 
most popular cries of the day. Forward! Excelsior! (or Excelsius let | ready for action ; at Vienna, the sprace attaché deciphers and makes his 
me rather suggest to you as a more grammatical substitute, Professor | précis of those dispatches which decide the soldier’s fate. Is it to be 
Longfellow) Excelsius! We on this side of the water will throw our old | peace or war? Has Russia entered into a league with the Austrian Go- 
shoes for luck after your tail coats and black satin waistcoats. | vernment, or is the Kaiser, in his yeuthful enthusiasm, eager for an ap- 
But we are leaving the ladies all this time, or to speak more correctly, | peal to arma, and, forgetful of his defenceless capital, not thirty leagues 
they are leaving us. Already, enveloped in shawls and with the tiniest | from the Polish frontier, and innocent of a single fortified place between 
of bonnets perched behind their heads, they are thronging to the doorway | its walls and the enemy, prepared to join heart and hand with France and 
for the afternoon drive. “Society” ie in the habit of sending on its pri- | England against the common foe? These are questions everybody asks, 
vate carriages and horses to this place, and a number of creditable equi- | but nobody seems able to answer. On the Bourse they cause a deal of 
ages are to be seen about the streets. Africa and Ireland are the two | gambling, and a considerable fluctuation in the value of the florin as com- 
portions of the globe most commonly represented on the coach box, the | puted with reference to English gold. Minor capitalists rise and fall, 
soul of the native American soaring clean away from the defilements of | and Rothschild keeps on adding heap to heap. Money makes money, in 
a livery. The young men have their wagons and trotting horses, prodi- | Austria as in England; nor are those moustached and spectacled mer- 
gies of speed, producing a sensation of an express train in motion to the | chants smoking cigars on the Bourse one whit less eager or less rapacious 
stranger who sits behind them, and a feeling as of falling from a lofty | than our own smooth speculators on the Stock Redhange. The crowd 
eminence, on going down a steep hill. The horsemen are few and the | is a little more motley, perhaps, and a little more demonstrative, but the 
horsewomen still fewer, their seats suggesting the possibility of the Chil- | object is the same. 
tern Hundreds at any moment, and their hands (in an equestrian point of | ‘‘ And what news have you here this morning, my dear sir?” observes 
view) detestable. The say throng scour the country for miles round and | a quiet-looking, well-dressed bystander who has just strolled in, to a ple- 
fly, enveloped in clouds of dust, to all parts of the promontory, startling | thoric individual, with a double chin, a double eye-glass, and a red um- 
the poultry, frightening the sheep, calling out into the sandy road the | brella, who is making voluminous entries in a huge pocket-book. The 
loud-tongued watch dogs, who bark after the long train of gaudy colours | plethoric man bows to the ground, and becomes exceeding! y purple in 
and bright toilettes, succeeding each other like the turns of a kaleido- | the face. 
scope. Some race along the sands. Others repair to Bateman’s Point,a| “None, honourable sir, none,” he replies, with a circular sweep of his 
kind of marine Rotten Row, and almost as difficult to plough one’s way | hat that touches his toes ; “the market is flat, honourable sir, flat, and 
through as the place to which I have compared it ; where carriages are | money, if possible, scarcer than usual.” 
drawn up, friends exchange courtesies, and flirtations topple down ano-| Whereat the stout man laughs, but breaks off abruptly, as if much 
ther step on the declivity which ends in marriage. Fort Adams attracts | alarmed at the liberty he has taken. The well-dressed gentleman turns 
others—a real fort, one of the strongest in the United States, mounted with 
real cannon and real officers, a colonel, major, captains, and lieut ts, 
in command of several men. These latter are, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, Irish and and when not locked up for drunkenness, add by 
their uniforms to the gaiety of the scene. But the officers! “The blue 
“—<, are is as ee a malady —_ the aoe 2 the oa fever 
in old country. a very a e, gentlemanly, itable, set 
of men are sn | Tisecun ee he faith of one wan ha tated their 
excellent Madeira, and who wishes them every success in the cam 


ribbons changes his colours to yellow, and so on through all the colours 
of the rainbow. The mothers all the while appear to be nowhere. Pos- 


brandy-cocktail refused to the youth of unsteady gait and vinous eyes. 
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THE INTERPRETER. 
CHAPTER XL.—THE WAR-MINISTER AT HOME. 
Except at the crisis of great convulsions, when the man with the bayo- 











answer, glances at his fat friend, who pales visibly under his eye. They 
are all afraid of him here, for he is no other than our old acquaintance 
Monsieur Stein, clean, quiet, and undemonstrative as when we saw him 
last in the drawing-room at Edeldorf. Let us follow bim as he walks 
out and glides gently along the street in his dark, civil attire, relieved 
only by a bit of ribbon at the button-hole. 

All great men have their weaknesses. Hercules, resting from bis la- 


p and | bours, spun yarns with Omphale; Antony combined fishing and flirta- 
the drawing-room : may of skin and wigwams of crinoline fall | tion; Porson loved pale ale, and refreshed himself copiously therewith ; 
equally before their irresistible approaches! A band plays here once a | and shall not Monsieur Stein, whose Protean 


genius can assume the cha- 
racters of all these heroes, display his taste for the fine arts in so pictu- 
resque a capital as his own native Vienna? He stops accordingly at a 
huge stone basin ornamenting one of its squares, and, producing his note- 
es in through | book, to sketch with masterly touches the magnificent back and 

limbs of that bronze Triton preparing to launch his harpoon into the 
depths below. Sly Monsieur Stein! is it thus you spread your nets for 
the captivation of unwary damsels, and are you always rewarded by so 
ready a prey as that well-dressed soubretle who is peeping on tiptoe over 
your shoulder, and expressing her artless admiration of your talent in 


week, and attracts a numerous company, over which the stars and stripes 

wave proudly. Sometimes a pic-nic and ball is got = in the place, and 

the dancers whirl gaily ‘brongh the long galleries, pe hd the piles 

of bullets, and catching colds from the night-wind which 

the narrow em! 
The time fails me to tell of the Routing oliers, and to celebrate, in ap- 

propriate terms, that national me. How the gentlemen, from long 

practice, deliver the ball—c !—like a shell from a mortar, right into 

the centre of the centre-pin, spreading devastation around, and leaving admit 

only two of the enemy standing unwounded. How the ladies trip along | the superlative exclamations of her Teutonic idioms? 





to some one else with the same inquiry, and, receiving a less cautious | Sa 





| powee. then remembered his wife, and looked sheepish, then smoothed 
| his moustache, and inquired the age of the candidate. 
“ Seventeen next birthday,” replied the Princess, «If it were not for 
this horrid war we would send him to travel a little. Do you think the 
| war will last, Monsieur le Baron?” added she, naively. 
| “You mast ask the Foreign Minister about that,” replied he, com- 
| pletely thrown off his guard by her innocence. “We are only soldiers 
ere, we do not pull the strings, Madame. We do what we are told, 
— serve the Emperor and the ladies,” he added, with a low bow and a 
| leer. 
| “Then will you put him into the Cuirassiers immediately, Monsieur 
said the Princess, with her sweetest smile ; “we wish no time to be lost 
| —now do, to please me.” 
The Baron was rather in a dilemma ; like all men in office, he hated 
to bind himself by a promise, but how to refuse that charming woman 
anything ?—at last he stammered out—“ wait a little, madame, wait, and 
I will do what I can for you ; it is impossible just now, for we are going 


| to reduce the army by sixty thousand men.” 
through the deserted ball-room. The bar has been closed, and the last | 


While he spoke, Monsieur Stein was announced, and the Princess rose 
to take her leave ; she had got all she wanted now, and did not care to 
| face a thousand Baronesses. As she went down-stairs, she passed Mon- 

sieur Stein without the slightest mark of recognition, and he, too, looked 

admiringly after her as if he had never seen her before. The Baron, by 
| this time pining for more schwartz-bier, and another cigar, devoutly hoped 
| his new visitor, with whose person and profession he was quite familiar, 
| would not stay long; and the Princess, as she tripped past the Huissier 

at the entrance, muttered, “sixty thousand men-@then it will be peace ; 
I thought so allalong. My poor Baron! what a soft old creature you 
are! ‘Well, I have tried everything now, and this speculating is the 
strongest excitement of all, even better than making Victor jealous!’’ but 
she sighed as she said it, and ordered her coachman to drive on at once 
to her stock-broker. 

The presence of Monsieur Stein did not serve to re-establish either the 
clear-headedness or the good-humour of the War-Minister. The ostensi- 
ble errand on which he came was merely to obtain some trifling military 
information concerning the garrison at Pesth, without which the co-opera- 
tion of the police would not have been so effectual in annoying still fur- 
ther the already exasperated Hungarians ; but in the course of conversa- 
tion, Monsieur Stein subjected the Baron to a process familiarly called 
“sucking the brains,” with such skill that, ere the door was closed on 
his unwelcome visitor, the soldier felt he had placed himself—as indeed 
was intended—completely in the power of the police-agent. All his sins 
of omission and commission, his neglect of certain contracts, and his is- 
suing of certain orders ; his unpardonable lenity at his last tour of in- 
spection, his unlucky expression of opinions at direct variance with those 
of his young Imperial master :—all these failures and offences he felt 
were now registered in letters never to be effaced,—on the records of 
Monsieur Stein’s secret report ; and what was more provoking still, was 
to think that he had, somehow or another, been insensibly led on to plead 
guilty to half-a-dozen derelictions, whieh he felt he might as consistently 
have denied. 

As he sat bolt-upright in bis huge leathern chair, and turned once more 
to “sublime tob ” for c tion and refreshment, his thoughts 
floated back to the merry days when he was young and slim, and had no 
cares beyond his squadron of Ublans, no thought for the morrow but the 
parade and the ball. “Ah!” sighed the Baron to himself as he knocked 
the ash off his cigar with a ringed fore-finger, “I would I were a young- 
ling again ; the troop-accounts were easily kept, the society of my com- 
rades was pleasanter than the Court. One never meets with such beer 
now es we had at Debreczin ; and oh! those Hungarian ladies, how de- 
lightful it was to waltz before one grew fat, and flirt before one grew 
sage. I might have visited the charming Princess then, and no one would 
have found fault with me; no one would have objected—Heigh-ho! 
there was no Madame la Baronne in those days—now it is so different. 
! Here she comes !” 





‘Though the Baron was upwards of six fect, and broad in proportion— 
though be had distinguished himself more than once before the enemy, 
aad was covered with orders of merit and decorations for bravery— 
though he was the actual head of the six hundred thousand heroes 

constituted the Austrian army, he quai'ed before that little shrivelled 
old woman, with her mouth full of black teeth, and her hair dressed @ J’ Jm- 


ratrice, 
wwe fane not the mysteries of Hymen—* Caudle” is a name of no 
exclusive nationality. We leave the Baron, not without a shudder, to 


the salutary discipline of his excellent monitress. 


CHAPTER XLI.—WHEYLS WITHIN WHEELS. 
We must follow Monsieur Stein, for that worthy has got something to 
do; nay, he generally has his hands full, and cannot, indeed, be accused 
of eating the bread of idleness. It is a strange system of government, 
that of the Austrian empire ; and is, we believe, found to answer as 
badly as any be expected from its organization. The State takes so 
paternal an interest in the sayings and doings of its children, as to judge 
it expedient to support a whole staff of officials, whose sole duty it is to 





the alley, holding up their dresses in the most bewitching manner in the | “ Pardon me, booourable sir, that 1 so bold am, as so to overlook your 
world, and drop the ball, too heavy for their hands, right into the centre | wondrously-beautiful design, permit me to see it a little nearer. I thank 
of the wooden group, knocking down everything 4 coup sur, and beating | you, love-worthy sir.” . , d 
the gentlemen all to fits, to the immense satisfaction of the gentlemen | Monsieur Stein is too thoroughly Austrian not to be the pink of polite- 
aforesaid. How I, the novice, grasping the instrument of destruction, | ness. He doffs his hat, and hands ber the note-book with a bow. Asshe 
send it rolling away into remote groves leading to nothing, or bowl the | returns it to him an open letter peeps between the leaves, and they part 
unfortunate marker off his legs, scoring, amidst general plaudits—dissen- | and march off on their several ways with many expressions of gratitude 
tiente the marker—a broken shin. Then there were the charming after- | and politeness, such as two utter strangers make use of at the termina- 
noons spent in the parlour of Mrs. , the literary lady, when the | tion of a chance acquaintanceship ; yet is the soubrette strangely like Jean- 
Professor read, with such beautiful emphasis, es from the work on nette, Princesse Vocqsal’s femune de chambre ; and the letter which Mon- 
the optics, which it would have been so delightful to understand, espe- | sicur Stein reads so attentively as he paces along the sunny side of the 
cially as no one else did. Occasionally the learned man’s tongue would | street, is certainly addressed to that lady in characters bearing strong 
falter, no doubt with emotion, on coming to a Latin passage let into the | resemblance to the handwriting of Victor, Count de Rohan. 
text terra incognila, quantum sufficit, and ad Lbitum—I caught him cut in,dur-| | Monsieur Stein pockets the epistle. It might be a receipt for soub-krout 
ing a single reading, these penultimates, as well as the rest of the enter- for all the effect its perusal has on his im assible features, and proceed 
tainment being made a trifle too long. still at his equable, leisurely pace, to the residence of the War-Minis- 
However, in whatever way the _ we may have been spent, the | ter. h 
long thread of the evening is pretty sure to wind itself up in a ball. While he mounts the steps to the second floor, on which are situated 
These balls, or “ hops,” are held alternately at eaeh of the four hotels— | the apartments of that functio’ , and combs out his smooth mousta- 
Ovees, Atlantic, Fillmore, and Bellevue. price of admission is a pa ey vere convenience of the porter who auswers the bell, let us 
dollar—no great outlay for a philosopher on his travels, ially as the ea inside. ‘ p ’ 
sum in question is pow ats be pe mane be in your oe by adirty| The War-Minister is at his wit’send. His morning has been a sadly 
bit of paper, which it is a pleasure to get rid of (I have a theory that | troubled one, for he has been auditing accouats, to which pursuit he 
this paper currency, if continued, will one day make spendthrifts of our | cherishes a goin be enygpenen and he has received a letter from the 
cousins—the natural tendency of the well-constituted mind being to free | Minister of the Interior, conveying contradictory orders from the En- 
one’s pocket from the filthy bundle of rags, which form here the small | peror, of which he cannot make or tail. Besides this, he has private 
money. However, I forbear.) The “hop,” I say, is the great event of | annoyances of his own. His intendant has failed to send him the usual 
the day, to which the eyes of beauty have turned ever since their open- 
ing this morning, in e tation of which the newest dress is laid out on 


supplies from bis estates in Galicia ; he is in debt to his tailor and his 
coach-maker, but he must have new liveries and an English carriage 
the bed-room chair, the largest h repared for trandling 
polished floor. At the Atlantic and the Ocean these are slow 


against the next Court ball ; his favourite charger is lame, and he does 
not care to trust himself on any of his other horses; and, above all, he 
enough (“ Vogue,” that great master of the ceremonies being, as I before 
remarked, absent ;) but at the two fashionable houses the proceedi 


has sustained an hour’s lecture this very morning, when drinking coffee 

ngs | in his dressing-gown, from Madame la Baronne, his austere and excellent 

are on the whole spirited, the rooms inconveniently crowded, and every- | spouse, commenting in severe terms on his backslidings and general con- 
thing just as it should be. The “ Lancers” (the new dance here) figure, | duct, the shortcomings of which, as that virtuous dame affirms, have not 
it is trae, somewhat too often, and might with advantage be occasionally | failed to elicit the censure of the young Emperor himself. So the War- 
withdrawn from the bill of fare ; but, with this drawback, you might | Minister has drank three large tumblers of schwarte-bier, and smoked as 
almost fancy yourself in a London ball-room, and contentedly take root | many cigars stuck up on end in the bowl of a meerschaum pipe, the com- 
here as a wall flower, with the notion that you were sprouting up against | bined ts of which have failed to Pay the accounts, or to recon- 
the folding-doors of Baker-street, or very much im the way of everybody, 











over the 


keep the Government informed respecting the habits, actions, every-day 
life, and secret thoughts and opinions of the general Mey or do 
these myrmidons, whose number exceeds belief, and who add serious! 
to the national expenditure, fail to earn their pay with praiseworthy di- 
ligence. In all societies, in all places of pleasure or where 
half-a-dozen people may chacce to congregate, there will be an agent of 
police, always in plain clothes, and generally the least conspicuous per- 
son in the throng.* The members of this corps are, as may be supposed, 
chosen for their general intelligence and aptitude, are usually well-in- 
formed, a; ble men, likely to lead strangers into conversation, and 
excellent linguists. As an instance of their ubiquity, I may mention an 
incident that occurred within my own knowledge to an officer in the 
British service, when at Vienna, during the war. That officer was din- 
ing in the salon of an hotel, and there were present besides his own pariy, 
consisting of Englishmen, and one Hungarian much disaffected to 


eeda, | Government, only two other strangers, sitting quite at the further extre- 


mity of the room, and apparently out of ear-shot. The conversation at 
my friend’s table was, moreover, carried on in English, and turned upon 
the arrest of a certain Colonel Ttirr, by the Austrian authorities at Bu- 
charest, a few days previously. 

This Colonel tire, be it 0 was a Hungarian who had deserted 
from the Austrian service, and entering that of her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, had been employed in some commissariat capacity in Wallachia, 
and taken prisoner at Bucharest by the very regiment to which he had 
previously belonged. The question was much vexed and agitated at the 
time, as to the Austrian right over a deserter on a neutral soil, and Co- 
lonel Tiirr became for the nonce an unconscious hero. The officer to 
whom I have alluded, — listened attentively to the pros and cons of 
the case, as set forth by his friends, dismissed the subject with military 
brevity in these words :—* If you say he deserted his regiment before an 
enemy, I don’t care what pag he is, or in whose service, the 
sooner hang him the better?’ This ill-advised remark, be it observed, 
was sotto voce, and in his own language. His sur 
gined when, on perusing the Government papers the following morning, 
he read the whole conversation translated into magniloquent German, 
and detailed at length as being the expressed 5 of the British 
army and the British public on the case of Colonel Turr. 

1 am happy to be able to observe en passant, that the latter gentleman 
was not hanged at all, but escaped, after a deal of diplomatic corre- 
spondence, with a six weeks’ im ment in the fortress of Comorn, and 


prise may be ima- 








cile the contradictory instructions of the ° 

in Cavendish-square. There are certain little local differences, however, | He is a large, fine-looking man, considerably above six feet in height. 
which would recall to the philosopher the change of scene which he had | His -blue uniform is buttoned tightly over a capacious chest, covered 
undergone. Of the ladies’ dresses we have already spoken, in terms of | with orders, clasps, and medals ; his blue eyes and florid complexion de- 
censure ; let us make haste to add that these would be, in many cases, | note health and good-humour, not out of keeping with the snowy mous- 
very beautiful to contemplate, if one could make sure that the fair wearer | taches and hair of some threescore winters. He looks completely puz- 
could legitimately afford them. Nor shall we fear to pass as renegades, | zled, and is bestowing an uneasy sort of attention, for which he feels he 
un-English, traitors to our country and the like, if we assert that a ball- | must ere long be taken to task, upon a = charming and well-dressed 
room in America contains on the whole more well-dressed women than a | visitor of the other sex, no less a person, , than that “ odious intri- 
corresponding place of entertainment at home. Of the ladies themselves | ante,” as Madame la Baronne calls her, the Princesse Vocqsal. : 
we shall only say that they are very lovely; and comparisons being She is as much at home here in the War-Minister’s apartments as in 
odious, we shall not com If there be a weak point about their exte- | her own drawing-room. She never loses her or her presence of 
rior it is to be found in the voices of some among them which are not set | mind. If his wife were to walk in this minute she would greet her with 
to so soft a tone as might be expected, considering the delicate instru- | amiable cordiality ; and, to do Madame la 1 justice, 
ment, and the dazzling ivory keys from which the notes = The abuses the Princess in all societies, her greeting would be returned with 
unmarried girls here enjoy a degree of liberty which bat for their gene- | the warmth and kindness universally displayed to each other by women 
rally good principles might nerate into license. Every night, in my | Who hate to the death. Till she has got her antagonist down, female 
wax about the out-of door galleries, I stumble upon half a dozen belles, fencer never takes the button off ber foil. " 
sauntering about in the moonlight, each leaning upon the arm ofa gen-| “You are always so amiable and good-humoured, my dear Baron, 
tleman, neither old nor ugly. short the gentleman is usually rather | says the Princess, throwing back her veil with a warn of her snowy wrist, 
a fine young fellow, further beautified by a pair of moustaches. Their | not lost upon the old soldier, “ that you will, I am sure, not keep us in 
walk sometimes lasts an hour ; their talk is carried on in a low tone, and suspense. The Prince wishes his nephew to serve the 
must be very interesting, and they don’t appear to think my presence a | 
relief, Yet these young people are not engaged ; to-morrow night you 
shall see a shifting of the cards, the ex-companion of the lady in yellow, 

himself time to the blue ribbons, while the knight of the blue 





but a boy yet. Will he be tall enough for the cavalry? A fine man 
looks so well on horseback !”’ , 

The Baron was justly proud of his person. This little compliment and 
the glance that accompanied it were not thrown away. He looked 








though she | 


‘Emperor ; he is| 


has since been seen taking his pleasure in London and elsewhere. 

To return to Monsieur Stein. It is evening, and thore who have per- 
mi: sion from the police to give a party, have lighted their lamps and 
pre} their saloons for those receptions in which the well- of all 
nations, and particularly the ladies, take so Loe epg a delight. 
At Vienna, every house must be closed at ten o’clock ; and those who 
wish to give balls or evening parties must obtain a direct permission to 
do so, emanating from the Emperor himself, So when they do go out, 
they make the most of it, and seem to enjoy the pleasure with an addi- 
tional zest for the prohibition to which it is subject. 

Let us follow Monsieur Stein into that brilliantly-lighted room, 
through which he edges his wy se uno vely, and where, amongst 
rustling toilettes, crisp and from the dressmaker, and various uni- 
forms on the fine persons of the Austrian aristocracy, his own modest at- 
tire unobserved. This is no bourgeois gathering, no assemblage of 
| the middle rank, tainted by mercantile enterprise, or disgrace by 

talent, which presumes to rise superior to blood. No such thing ; they 
| are all the “ haute volée,” here, the ‘ eréme de la ‘créme,” as they them- 
| selves call it in their bad French and their conventional jargon. Pro- 





bably Monsieur Stein is the only man in the room that cannot count at 
least sixteen quarterings,—no pA easy matter to many a member of 
our own House of Peers ; and truth to tell, the Austrian aristocracy are 
a personable fine-looking race as you shall wish to see. Even the eye 
of our imperturbable police-agent lights up with a ray of what in any 
other eye would be admiration, at the scene which ¥ shee oa itself as he 
| enters. The rooms are spacious, lofty, and magnificently furnished in 
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the massive, costly style that accords so well with visitors in full dress. 
The floors are beautifally inlaid and polished; as bright, and nearly as 
slippery, as ice. The walls are covered with the chef-d’auvres of the old 
masters, and even the domelike ceilings are decorated with mythological 
frescoes, such as would convert an enthusiast to p ism at once, 


across the room, twirling his moustaches with an air of unconcealed an- 
noyance, and asked her abruptly, “ How she came to know that ill-l ook- 
ing Monsieur Stein, and why he had been flirting with her for the last 
half-hour in the tea-room *”’ : 

“ That gentleman in plain clothes?” answered she, with an air of utter 


Long mirrors fill up the interstices between the panellings, and reflect | unconsciousness and perfect good-humour, “that is one of my ancient 


many a stalwart gallant, and many a “ lady bright and fair.” 
is no dancing, it is merely a “ reception ;” and amongst the throng 


There | friends, Monsieur le Comte ; shall I present him to you ?” 


This was another refined method of tormenting her lovers. The Prin- 


of beauties congregated in that assembly, impassable Monsieur Stein | cess had one answer to all jealous inquiries as to those whom she fa- 
cannot but admit that the most captivating of them all is Princesse | voured with her notice—“ Un de mes anciens amis,” was vague and - 


oogsal. 
So thinks the War-Minister, who, forgetful of ts and r 





eral description, calculated to give no very definite or satisfactory infor- 


esponsi mation to a rival. 
bilities, regardless even of the threatening glances darted at him from | 


“ Have a care, Madame,” whispered Victor, angrily ; “ you will make 


the other end of tne room by his excellent wife, ig leaning over the back | some of your ancient friends into your deadliest enemies if you try them 
of the Princess’s seat, and whispering, in broad Viennese German, a va- | 80 far.’ 


riety of those soft platitudes which gentlemen of three score are apt to 
fancy will do them as good service at that age as they did thirty years 


She looked lovingly up at him, and he softened at once. 
“ Now it is you that are unkind, Victor,” she said, in a low soft voice, 


ago. The Baron is painfully agreeable, aud she is listening, with a sweet | every tone of which thrilled to the young Count’s heart. “ Why will 
0 


smile and a pleasant expression of count " 
cient reasons. In the first place, she owes him a good turn for the infor- 
mation acquired this morning, and the Princess always pays her debts 
when it costs her nothing ; in the second, she wishes, for motives of her 
own, to strengthen her influence with the Court-party as much as possi- 
ble; and lastly, she enjoys by this means the innocent pleasure of mak- 
ing two ~ uabapp —viz., Madame li Baronne, who is fool enough to 
be jealous of her fat o' a husband ; and one other watching her from the 
doorway with a pale, eager face, and aa expression of restless, gnawing 
anxiety which it is painful to behold. ' 

Victor de Rohan, what are you doing here, like a moth flattering round 
a candle? wasting your time and breaking your heart for a woman that 
is not worth one throb of its generous life-blood ; that cannot appreciate 
your devotion, or even spare your feelings? Why are you not at Edel- 
dorf, where you have Jeft Aer sad and lonely, one tear on whose eyelash 
is worth a thousand of the false smiles so freely dealt by that heartless, 
artificial, worn woman of the world? For shame, Victor! for shame! And 
yet, as our friend the Turk says, “ Kismet! It is destiny!” 

He is dressed in a gorgeous Hussar uniform, his own national costume, 
and right well does its close fit and appropriate splendour become the 
stately beauty of the young Count de Rohan. At his side hangs the 
very sword that flashed so keenly by the waters of the Danube, forward 
in the headlong charge of old Iskender Bey. On its blade is engraved 
the Princess’s name ; she knows it as well as he does, yet ten to one she 
will pretend to forget all about it should he allude to the subject to- 





d for very suffi- | you persist in quarrelling with me? I,w 


came here this very evening 
to see you and to do you a kindness ?”’ 

“ Did you know I should be in Vienna so soon?” he exclaimed eagerly. 
“ Did you receive my letter ?” 

“J did, indeed,” she replied, with a covert smile, as she thought of 
the mode in which that missive had reached her, and she almost lau 
outright (for the Princess had a keen sense of the ludicrous) at the 
strange impersonation made by Monsieur Stein of Cupid’s postman ; “ but 
Victor,” she added, with another beaming look, “I go away to-morrow. 
Very early in the morning I must leave Vienna.” 

He turned paler than before, and bit his lip.« So I might as well have 
stayed at home,” he exclaimed in a voice of bitter annoyance and pique, 
none the less bitter that it had to be toned down to the concert pitch of 


food society. ‘“ Was it to see you for five minutes here in a crowd that | and 


travelled up so eagerly and in such haste? To make my bow, I suppose, 
like the merest acquaintance, and receive my congé. Pardon Madame la 
Princesse, I need not receive it twice. I wish you good evening ; I am 
going now!” 

She, too, became a shade paler, but preserved the immovable good-bu- 
mour on which she piqued herself, as she made him a polite bow, and 
tarned round to speak to the Russian Minister, who, covered with orders, 
at that moment came up to offer his obeisance to the well-known Prin- 
cess Vocqsal. Had he not constant advices from his intniguing Court to 
devote much of his spare time to this fascinating lady? And had she 
not once in her life baffled all the wiles of St. Petersburg, and stood un- 





night. Ab! the blade is as bright as it was in those merry pai 

days, but Victor’s face has lost for ever the lightsome expression of 
youth ; the lines of ‘on and self-reproach are stamped upon his brow, 
and hollowed round his lip, and he has passed at one stride 
to middle age. 

He makes a forced moyement, as though to speak to her, but his but- 
ton is_held by a jocose old tl , whose r must vent on 
the engrossing topic of Marie Tagliont’s graceful activity ; and he hasto 
weather the whole person and draperies of a voluminous German dow- 
ager ere he can escape from his tormentor. In the mean time, Monsieur 
Stein has been presented to the Princess, and she allows him to lead her 
into the tea-room, for a cup of that convenient beverage which Conti- 
nental nations persist in considering as possessed of medicinal virtue. 

“ T have the unhappiness to have Madame’s recollection,” ob- 
served the police agent, as he pas a chair for the Princess in a corner 
secure from interruption, and handed her cup ; “ it is now my good for- 
tune to be able to restore something that she has lost,’’ and he looked 
at her with those keen grey eyes, as though to read her very soul, while 
he gave her the letter which had been placed in his pocket-book by faith- 
less Jeannette. “If she cares for him,”’ thought Monsieur Stein, “ she 
will surely show it now, and I need take no further trouble with her. 
If not, she is the very woman I want, for the fool is madly in love with 
her, and upon my word it is not surprising!” 

Monsieur Stein looked at women with bypercri 
as be himself boasted, at the same time, quite “ en phi ‘ 

The P however, was a match for the police agent ; she never 
winced, or moved a muscle of her beautiful countenance. With a polite 
“ Excuse me,” she read the letter through from beginning to end, and 
turning qaietly round, inquired, “ How came you by this, Monsieur ?”’ 

Unless it leads toa a lie counts for nothing with a police agent, 
80 he answered at once, “Sent to my bureau from the office, in conse- 
quence of an informality in Laced yay x nol 

“ You have read it?” pu the Princess, still calm and unmoved. 

. a = my honour, no!”’ answered he, with his hand on his heart, and a 
ow bow. 

She would have made the better spy of the two, for she could read 
even his im ble face, and she knew as well as he did himself that 
he had, so quietly returned him the letter, of which she judged, and 
rightly, that he had kept a copy ; and laying her gloved hand on his 
sleeve, observed, with an air of bewitching candour—“ After that affair 
at Comorn, you and I can have no secrets from each other, Monsieur. 
Tell me frankly what it is that your employers require, and the price 
they are willing to pay for my co-operation.” 

he could not the temptation of trying her powers, even on Mon- 
sieur Stein ; and he, oe | a police agent, was obli, to succumb 
to that low, sweet voice, the pleading glance by which it was ac- 
companied. A little lees calmly than was his wont, and with almost a 
flush upon his brow, he began— 

“ You are still desirous of that appointment we spoke of yesterday for 
the Prince ?”’ ~ 

“ Ma foi, Lam,” she answered with a merry emile ; “ without it we 
aS amet 1 we aoe me ey —— with debt.” 

“ You also wish for the earliest intelligence possessed by the Govern- 
ment en to the lesues of pence and war!” . 

a behves I do, my dear Monsieur Stein ; how else can I speculate to 
van ? 

“ And you would have the attainder taken off your cousin’s estates in 
the Banat in your favour?” 

The Princess's eyes peat y em adeep flush overspread her face. 
This was more than she ever dared to hope for, This would raise 
her to affluence, nay, to splendour once again. No price would be too 

to pay for this end, and she told Monsieur Stein so, although she 
ept down raptures and stilled her beating heart the while. 

“ All this, Prinvess, I can obtain re said he ; “ all this has been 
pees = on i mare ‘ot it in writing. In less than a month the 

vernment will have redeemed its pledge, and in return you shall do 
us one little favour.” 

“ C'est un trahison n'est ce pas ?”” she asked quickly, but without any a 
Prameate SS Some of cage; “ I know it by the price you offer. Well, 

am not scru: —say on,” 

| ” he replied, evidently emboldened by her coolness ; 
“only a slight exertion of feminine influence, of which no woman on earth 
has so much at command as yourself. Listen, Princess ; in three words 
I will tell you all. Count de Roban loves you 
You know it yourself ;—forgive my freedom ; between you me there 
mast be no secrets, You can do what you will with him.”’—(He did not 
see her blush, for she had turned away to put down her cup.)—“ He will 
refuse you —— ¥ This is your task :—there is another conspiracy 
hatebi: Government ; its plot is not yet » but it num- 





oo 


onately-—madly. 


ri 
bers in its ranks some of the first men fo Hungary. Your compatriots | 


m boyhood | ing. 
' And now she is deep ina neay argument, in which 





are very stanch ; even I can get no certain information. Several of the | 
are 





Young Count de Rohan has a list 
bargain?” 


, yet unk to me. 
of their names ; that list I trust to you to obtain. Say, Princess, is it a | being called, and it le tne to go away, the Gepertare of the 


was fitting her glove accurately to her taper fingers. 


“And the man that you — re o—_ to say adores me so ~ 
votedly, Monsieur,” she observed, without lifting her eyes to his face ;| waken an interest in the charming young Count de Roban, bat the Hua- 


sae will you do with him? shoot him as you did his cousin in 
8481” 


“He shall have a free pardon,” replied the police-agent, “and per-| there is but one woman on earth, and she is coming down-stairs at this 


mission to reside on his lands. He is not anxious to leave the vicinity 
of the Waldenberg, I believe,” he added, mischievously, 
_“ Soit,”” responded the Princess, as she rose to put an end to the inter- 
vial, ,, ' Now, if you will hand me my bouguet we will go into the other 
oom. 

As he bowed and left her, Monsieur Stein felt a certain uncomfortable 
misgiving that he had been guilty of some oversight in his game. In 
vain he played it all again in bis own head, move for move, and check 
for check ; he could not detect where the fault lay, and yet his fine in- 
stinct told bim that somewhere or another he had made a mistake. “It 
is all that woman's impassible face,” he concluded at last, in his mental 
soliloquy, “ that forbids me to retrieve a blunder or detect an advantage. 
And what a beautiful face it is!’ he added, almost aloud, as for an in- 
- by = was oop in the man. 

mean time, Victor was get’ very restless, y uncomfort- 
able, and, not to mince matters, any Ba J aerate 


No cooner had the Princess returned to the large salon than he stalked | 


| 


tempted by its bribes? Ill-natared people affirmed that another Power 
paid a higher price, which accounted satisfactorily for the lady’s patriot- 
ism, but the Autocrat’s Minister had his secret orders notwithstand- 


lished sarcasm 
and brilliant repartee are bandied from lip to lip, each pointed phrase 
eliciting a something better still from the Princess's soft mouth, till her 

di diplomatists of many years’ standing, warriors shrewd in 
council and dauntless in the field, grey ambassadors and beardless attachés 
—hang enraptured on her accents, and watch her looks with an un- 
accountable fascination ; whilst Victor de Rohan, hurt, moody, and dis- 
contented, stalks fiercely to the doorway and mutters to himself, ‘Is it 
for this I havejgiven up home, friends, honour, and self-respect? To be 
-" — puppet in the of a coquette, a woman’s plaything, after 





Ladies have a peculiar gift which is enjoyed by no other members of 
the creation whatsoever, We allude to that extraordi property by 
which, without any exertion of the visual organs, he! can clearly 
all that is going on above, below, around, and od them. Ifa man 
wants to see a thing he requires to look at it. Not so with the other sex. 
Their subtler instinct enables them to detect that which must be made 
pall le to our grosser senses. How else could Princess Vocqsal, whose 

was turned to him, and who was occupied in conversation with the 

élite of Austrian diplomatic society, arrive at the certainty that Victor 

was not gone, as he had threatened—that he still ageel unwillingiy 

about the doorway, and now hailed as deliverers those prosy acquain- 

ene SOn aoe in the early part of the evening, he bean oo inge- 
nt to escape 

ee bed pe my himse]f for his wart of manhood and resolution 
the while ; and yet he reproached himself with his slavish submission and 
unworthy cowardice ; and yet he lingered on in the hopes of one more 
picone Gon be eye, one more from her soft gloved hand. He 

ad parted with her in anger before, and too well be knew the bitter 
wretchedaess of the subsequent hoars; he had not fortitude enough, he 
dared not face such an ordeal again. 

So she knew he was yt, yet ; and confident in her own 
—-, pleased with her tion, aod proud of her conquests, she 
spar on. 

“ That’s a clever woman,” said an English atiaché to his friend, as they 
listened in the circle of her admirers. 

And the friend, who was a little of a satirist, a little of a philosopher, 
a ae ofa poet, and yet, strange to say, a thorough man of the world, 
replied— 

“Too clever by half, my boy, or I’m very much mistaken. Ninety- 
nine women out of a hundred are natural-born angels, but the hundredth 
is a devil incarnate, and that’s her number, Charlie, you may take my 
word for it!” 

And now a strange movement rises in that crowded assembly. A buzz 
of voices is heard—lower, but more marked than the ordinary hum of 
conversation. Something seems to have hap A lady has fainted, 
or an wapete general been taken suddenly ill, or a candelabrum has 
fallen, the magnificent hotel is even now on fire? None of these 
casualties, however, have occurred. Voices rise higher in question and 
reply, “ Is it trae*”—“I can’t believe it!””—* They knew nothing of it 
to-day on the Bourse.”—*“ Another stock-jobbing report.”—*“ Immense 
loss on poth sides.”’ These are the disjointed sentences that reach the 
ear, mingled with such terms as the Malakhoff—the Redan—the north 
side—General Pellissier, &c. &c. English and French diplomatists ex- 
change curious glances, and at length rumour takes a definite form, and 
ae poem’ asserted that intelligence has that day arrived of the fall of 


Tongues are loosened now, Surmise and speculation are rife upon fu- 
ture events. Men speak as they wish, and notwithstanding the presence 
of Monsieur Stein and several other secret agents of police, many a bold 
opinion is hazarded as to the intentions of the Government and the issues 


of the great contest. Princess Vocqsal scarcely breathes while she listens. If, 
indeed, this should lead to 


without a cause. You would not listen to me an hour ago, you were #0 
cross and impatient. Will you listen to me now ?” rl 

-The tears were standing in the strong man’s eyes. “Speak on,” 
he said ; “ you do with me what you like, I listen to you for 
ever. 

“ You were irritated because I told you I was about to leave Vienna. 
You have avoided me the whole evening, and left me to be bored and an- 
noyed by that wearisome tribe of diplomatists, with their flat witticisms 
and their eternal politics. Why did you not stay to hear me out? Viec- 
tor, it is true I go to-morrow, but I go to the Waldenberg.” 

How ¢! his face was now ; his eye kled and his whole coun- 
tenance lightened up. He looked like a different man. He could only 
press the arm that clung to his own j he could not —_ 

“ Will you continue to Louder me?’ led the Princess in a playful, 
half-malicious tone ; “ or will you forgive me and be friends for that which 
is, after all, your own fault? Ob, you men! how hasty and Meng? a 
are ; it is lucky we are so patient and so good tempered. The Walden- 
berg is notso very far from Edeldorf. You might ask me there for your jour 
de féte. Ihave not forgotten it, = see. Not a word more, Count de 
Rohan ; I must leave you now. Here is my carriage. Adieu,—no, not 
adieu, mon ami revoir ” 





glied | 


Why was it such a different world to Victor from what it had been ten 
short minutes ago, from what it would assuredly be the next time they 
met, and her caprice and coguellerie were exhibited to drive him 
wild? Was it worth all these days of uncertainty and anxious longing ; 
all these fits of jealousy and agonies of self-reproach ; to be deliriously 
happy every now and then for a short ten minutes ? as any Woman on 
earth worthy of all that Victor de Rohan sacrificed for the indulgence of 
his guilty love? Probably not, but it would have been hard to convince 
him. He was not as wise as Sol ; yet Sol , with all his wis- 
dom, seems to have delivered himself up a willing -— to disgrace 

bondage—fettered by a pair of white arms—held by a thread of 
—— hair. Oh, vanity of vanities! “this is also vanity and vexation of 
spirit.’ 





—s 


A REALLY GOOD DAY’S FISHING. 

I have a most unfeigned admiration of good old Izaak Walton, and all 
fishermen ; I like to think of them as contemplative men, who might be 
anything they choose—statesmen, divines, poets—only that they prefer 
being fishermen—lovers of their kind, lovers of scenery, lovers of all 
living things, and possessing some and unquestionable proof that 
the worm which they thread alive upon their pitiless hook, and which, to 
the ordinary ¥° te Ane not to like it, does not in reality suffer 
in the least. I confess I have been many times upon the verge of calling 
Piecator, my uncle, from whom I have expectations which such an ap- 
pellation would ruin, a cruel and cold-blooded old villain for the quiet 
way in which he will torture his live bait—never taking the poor crea- 
ture off until it has wriggled its last, and then instantly im- 
paling a fresh victim—or —— a lively minnow out of his 

nm water-box, and throwing him into the pleamat river, his wished- 
for home, with a hook that he does not know of at first, poor thing, in his 
under-jaw. When he has done his duty even ever so well, and given 
warning of the approach of prey in the most sagacious manner by pul- 
ling at the float, and has been rescued alive, Jonah-like, from the interior 
of some enormous fish, Piscator will not yet suffer him to depart, but con- 
fessing that he is a very good bait—as if that compliment could atone 
for these many indignities and pains—drops him = delicately into 
the stream ; conduct only to be equalled by that of the widowed lady in 
the legend, whose late husband’s body is wered by her lover in the 
~ fish- 8 Lage sv 5 pend ; Tepe hel etch wos dear Sir 

hi ” says the lady, “ put him in Q, per i us some more. 

Worse than ai, to oe ie, eae my revered uncle, when he is running 
after a May-fily, in order to impale that ; one can bear to see a boy in 
pursuit of a butterfly, because it is not so much cruelty that actuates 
as curiosity ; but an old gentleman, bald, pursy—wh 
me that I must not let Piscator peruse these remarks—and perspiring, 
stri to catch pod ee death, under circumstances of jar atro- 
city, a y and 0; I confess 
I like to see fishermen use artificial flies ; hooking of the fish— 
which, after all, are meant to be eaten—through those horny, bloodless 


’ 

lips of theirs, I don’t believe is wv painful ; and I these baits 
with aclear conscience. A good fubermen * of 
natural science, and I like to examine it 
with a cigar in my mouth, while Piscator 
creation about October, and ae has finished quite a 
of these additions to nature, scarlet fly, almost as big as a bird of 
paradise, must have taken him NY az tye) ee ee 
sect, and a most tremendous bait the female,” says my uncle, who, I 
am thankful to say, is a confirmed old bachelor ; “ there is nothing in 
that fine creature whatever except a little wood and wire ; but he s 
Bob—he kills.” 

Why, by the by, do pursy old fellows after fifty, almost without excep- 
tion, repeat their words? 

“ It is a fine day,” observes Piscator, when I salute him in the morning 
—* a very fine he ~~ fine day, indeed, Bob,” as though there was 
somebody contradicting that assertion. And “your mother is well, is 
she, Bob? Your mother is well? Good, Bob, —very good.” I 
think they have some idea that this makes an ordinary sentence remark- 
able, and they wish, perhaps, to give you an opportunity or two of setting 
it down in your note-book. 

“ What is this huge black and white fly, uncle,” I inquire, “ like au ex- 
cellent imitation of a death’s-head moth ?”’ 

“ Death’s-head fiddlestick !” cries Piscator, in a fary ; “it’s nothing of 
the kind Bob—notbing of the kind. I call it the Popular Preacher, and 
it also is a good bait for the female—the serious female, thatis. I have 
killed a number of chab with that fly, sir—a number of stout chab.”’ 

There is a sort of box, also, attached to Piscator’s book which contains 
even still more wonderful effigies ; spinning minnows, twice as large as 
any in real life, and furnished with Archimedean screws; mice with 
machinery inside instead of intestines, and composite animals—half 
toad, Ld gergoyle—of which pike are supposed to become readily en- 
amoured. 

What a glorious amusement must indeed be that of the fly-fisher, climb- 
ing up in his huge roof boots the bed of some rock-strewn stream, 
amid the music of a hundred falls, and under the branching shelter of the 
oak, and mountain ash, through which the sunbeams weave such fairy 
patterns De watery path! Inever could throw a fly myself by 
reason of same branches ; I left my uncle’s favourite killer—brown, 
with a yellow stripe—at the 


, her large investments will realize gol- the top of aa inaccessible alder, on our very 
den profits, She feels all pitating excitement of the gambler, yet | last expedition eee, just after we had taken a great deal of trouble, 
does the hue not deepen on her cheek, nor the lustre kindle brighter in | oo, in its extrication from the right calf of Piscator, where I had inad- 


her eye. Monsieur Stein, who alone knows her secrets, as it is his busi- 
ness to know the secrets of every one, feels his very soul stirred wi 
him at such noble self-command. 

For a moment he thinks that were he capable of human weaknesses he 
could love that woman ; and in pure admiration, as one who would fain 

rove still further a beautiful piece of mechanism, he steps up to the 

rincess, and informs her that, “ Now, indeed, doubt is at an end, for re- 
liable intelligence has arrived that Sebastopol has fallen !”” 

“ Sebastopol has fallen,” she repeats with her silver laugh ; “ then the 
war has at last really begun !”’ 

Her audience applaud once more. “ Ma foi, ce n'est pas mal,” says the 
French Minister, and Monsieur Stein is on the verge of adoration ; but 
there is by this time a general move towards the door : 


portant news which sas ject bode, mae 


it eye 
many a soft heart would willingly 


somewhat accelerated by the 


blic. Victor is still lingering on the staircase. Many a bri 
Took wistfully on ble handseene fore, : 


garian bas caught the malady in its deadliest form—the “ love fever,” as 
his own poets term it, is wasting his heart to the core, and for him, alas ! 
moment, attended by the best-dreseed and best-looking atéaché of the 
Freach Legation. 


Somewhat to this en peoeaere disgust she sends him to look for 
her carriage, and taking Victor’s arm, which he is too proud to offer, she 


| bids him lead her to the cloak-reom, and shawl her as he used to do with 





such tender care. 

He relents at once. What is there in this woman that she can thas 
turn and twist him at her will? She likes him best thus—When he is 
haughty and rebellious, and she fears that at last she may have driven 
him too far and have lost him altogether, the uncertainty creates an in- 
terest and excitement, which is pleasure akin to pain, but it is so delight- 
ful to win him back again, atriamph to own him and tyranunize 
over him once more! It is at moments of reconciliation such as these 
that the Princess vindicates her woman-nature, and becomes a very wo- 
man to the heart. 

“ You are angry with me, Victor,”’ she whispers, leaning heavily on 
his arm, and looking downwards as she speaks; “ angry with me, and 


carriages arc hanging idle over the foamy lasher 


vertently hitched it. I am 


i 


and near-sighted, and indeed 
iscator starts in 


too 
thin | much too impatient for the higher flights of fishing. P! 


the dusk, in order to be up at some mountain tara by daylight, and comes 
back in the evening with half-a-dozen fine trout, well satisfied ; now I 
would mach rather have half-an-hour’s good fishing for bleak in a ditch 
with a landing-net. However, I do rise to gud fishing. 

I know no pleasanter and more dreamlike enjoyment than that I have 
often e: enced on the bank of some ait (w some ingenious persons 
still “eyot”) in the bosom of old Father Thames ; or, better still, 
on an arm-chair in a punt pitched in one of his back-waters. Let a little 
beer be in the boat and some tobacco, with perhaps a sympathising 
friend ; then what a scene it/8! Before us, the great roomy eel-pots are 

, in waiting for the night ; their withy 
seem dry and rotsea enough in the sunshine, but the good 
; beyond them lies the round island where the 
bending osiers dip ee Seems Ste Ge eet a vee oo Sueded 5 
in its centre, is the large leafiess nest of her, “ born to be the only grace- 
fal shape of scora,” the river swan; and around it grow those “ starry 
river buds,” te lilies; oa the right hand, stately woods slope up from 
the very baak to the horizon ; on the left is the miller’s garden, upon an 
island ise, with the high broad mill-stream running swiftly on its 
eastern shore, almost upon a level with the flowers; clack, clack, goes 
the great clamsy wheel, whose shining paddles we see disappear, one 
after one, under the low dark Peqery & and whir, whir, go half a score 
of little wheels within the bowels of the quaint old wooden house ; along 
the main stream, beyond the mill-race, and separated from it by another 
island, ply the heavy-laden barges with half-a-dozen horses a-piece, on 
one of which the lazy driver sits, like a lady, sideways, with his red 
woollen cap drooping upon one side, and his pipe scarcely kept alight ; 
market-people are going and returning Hse | towing-path, too, to 
Camelot, or, as it is called at this particular time and place, to : 
pleasure-boats pass in the distance, filled with ladies, with brass bands, 
with racing crews ; the locksman sees them from his lofty post, and the 
haa) pnsay Some pins be Bs ee oe all this we watch afar off, 

have no part with the great stream of existence led from 
its calmest of back-waters. As for the fishing itself, is 


for many @ summer 











very 
plennens 5 | ohege bese: ead ee De ee am Oe wa 4 
friend and I have shilling bets upoa e 


which catches the next fish. 
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di bet at least at one time, until I detected him in the ingenious bat | calves which an Irish porter might envy. Taking advantage of their | ant-Governor. He started for Allahabad at one P.M. On this side of 
fraudulent manceuvre of pulling the same perch up again again, by | 


which he not only won half a sovereign of me, but gloried in his shame. 
I love the very dropping of the boat from “ pitch” to “ pitch ;” the care- 
ful — of it between its two bare poles ; the measuring with the plum- 
met for length of line ; the chucking the bread and meal in for the gra- 
tuitous entertainment of the fish ; the grating of the iron rake in the 
pebbly bottom ; and all the machinery which is set in motion to persuade 
me that I am doing something and not nothing. 


wake, stiffly totters upon her small deer s feet an ordinary Chinawoman 

of the urban population. She has no calves whatever. 
| her leg were destroyed by the operation which 
| foot, and from the knee downwards her leg is but skin and bone. Do 
| you ask how thig strange deformity is produced? Stand back out of 
| the crowd, inside the entrance to Mr. Heard’s compound, and I will tell 
| you. 
|" There are small-footed ladies at Hong Kong who gain a very fair live- 


e muscles of 
roduced that beautiful 


| Sheregotty the Commander-in-Chief's party came across, most unexpect- 
| edly, a detachment of the fugitive and mutinous 32d, 


and were very 
nearly hee ge by them. Had the garries been five hundred yards further 
on the , the whole party would have been cut off toa man, for they 


| were proceeding without an escort of any kind. These gallant sepoys 
were seen travelling like gentlemen on elephants, of which fourteen were 
| counted, and were also escorted by twenty-five Sowars, who hovered 


: : | some time about the carriages. As soon as this Cavalcade was per- 
Better than all, perhaps, is the after-entertainment at the old-fashioned | lihood by exhibiting their pedal extremities to sea captains and other | ceived, the carriages turned back and retraced their steps for ten miles, 


river inn, where jack is stuffed in some peculiarly fragrant manner, or | curious Europeans at a dollar a-head ; but as so superficial an examina- | till they c 


there is an especial patent for frying trout ; where awful specimens of | tion of this national peculiarity did not satisfy me, I had recourse to 
both those fish, with particularly protuberant eyes, are suspended in the | some of my good friends a 


{ow-roofed cosy dining-room, along with the portrait of some famous fish- 
erman, and the rules of the local angling club. The heroes of these places 
are not insolent and puffed up with knowledge, as hunters and shooters 
for the most part are, but freely and iously impart intelligence to 
the unlearned. I confess at once that I have caught but two perch all 
day ; my friend, three perch ; and Jones, the man, about eight dozen. 
“ Ay, ay, and very well too,”’ observes the landlord ; “ Jones is a good 


among the missionar es. By their aid I obtained 
| that some poor Chinese women should bring me a complete gamut of lit- 
| tle girls from the missionary schools. Many of these female children 
probably owed their lives to the persuasion (aided by opportune dona- 
tions of rice) of my missionary friend and his lady, but their influence 
| had been powerless to prevent the torture of their feet. 
__On the appointed day they were all seated in a row in my friend’s 
library, and their feet, which I suspect had undergone a preparatory 


¢ up with a bullock train party. 
| lay in the Commander-in-Chief’s arrival, = 
| here yesterday. 

“You may imagine how excited people became here, when coupled 
with the non-arrival of Sir Colin, it became known in the afternoon that 
the electric communication was interrupted between this and Sheregotty ; 
but little did the good folks think how near their suspicions were 
to realisation, for it is not to be denied that to use a common phrase, the 
Commander-in-Chief was as nearly ‘ nabbed ’ as possible and all bis staff 


This accounts for the de- 
otherwise would have been 





r with him. Now, why were elephants allowed to be retained for the use 
rod ; you should have tried Miller’s Hole with the minnow ;” and so on. | washing, were unbound by their mammas. The first was a child of two | of these miserable traitors and murders, called ‘ sepoys,’ when brave Bri- 


I have fished for bigger fish than perch. I once went out—went in, I 
should say—to spear barbel ; that is a very splendid and almost warlike 


| years old. Her penance had just commenced. When the band 


age of | 
| blue cotton was taken off I found that the great toe bad been left un- | 


tish soldiers sadly wanted them to carry their baggage and tents to the 


north-west? Sir Colin looked uncommonly fresh and well, and intended 
amusement. You see the leviathan reposing upon the pebbles beneath ; | touched but the others had been forced down under the ball of the foot, | to be at Cawnpore the day after to-morrow.” —Caleutta Englishman, Nov. 4. 


silently, softly, you seize a long barbed spear, and measure the distance 
between you and your prey exactly ; you think it to be about four feet, 
whereas the real depth of water is six feet at the very least. Striking, 


| and Sosy bound in that position. The child, therefore, walked upon | 
| the knuckle joints of her four toes. The toes were red and inflamed, and | 
the ligatare caused evident pain. In the next three children (all of a 


ges | 
under this impression, with all your force, you throw yourself into the | advancing at small intervals) the preparation was only to the same ex- | 


river, arrive upon the very spot which the barbel recently occupied, and 
are lucky if you can swim as well as he. Whenever I attempt anything 


my seat in the punt on the previous day has caught so many trout, he 
could not carry half of them away with him ; and “ the party” who comes 
the day afterwards, again, is equally successful ; but, for me, I might 
just as well have baited my hook with a pack of cards. However, at the 
end of this last summer, I had one really good day’s fishing, killing with 
my single rod carp and trout, of such magnitude and number as Pis- 
eator himself would have been proud to tell of; and it came to pass 
in this way. 

The Marquis of B——, whom I call “ B.” in conversation with stran- 
gers, is a good friend of mine, who has known me for many years. If he 
met me in the market-place of our borough, his lordship would, I am 
sure, say : “ How d’ye do?” or, “ How are you?” and thank me, per- 
haps, for the pains I took about the return of his second son. I have 
dined more than once at the Hall, during election-time, and his | 
has not failed to observe to me : “ A glass of wine with you?” or “ Will 
you join us, my dear sir?” quite confidentially upon each occasion ; the 
words may be nothing indeed, but his lordship’s manner is such that I 
protest that when he speaks to me I feel as if had had the wine. Well, only 
a month ago, he sent me a card, permitting me to have one day’s fishing 
in his home preserves. Piscator tried to a me to give it up to 
him, but I said “ No,” because he can catch fish anywhere, and I do not 
possess that faculty ; so he gore me the most minute directions overnight, 
and lent me his famous book of flies, and his best rod. 

How beautiful looked the grand old park upon that August morning! 


The deer— 
In copse and fern, 
Twinkled the innumerable ear and tail— 


cropping with reverted glance the short rich herbage, or bounding across 
the carriage-drives in herds ; the mighty oak-trees, shadowing an 
acre each ; the sedgy pools, with water-fowl rising from their rims with 
sadden ; and & winding-brooks, where shot the frequent trout from 
side to cide. Now from their right banks I fished—now from their left ; 
and, now regretful that I did not borrow Piscator’s boots, I strode, with 
turned-up trousers, in the very bed of the stream ; still, I could not touch 
a ik. and 4 a Ayah “tie wid fomwuse 
direc me im e flies. came upon 
A brown pool, with a tumbling fall ; and “ Now,” cried I aloud, 
“ for a tremendous trout, or never !”’ 

“Never,” cried a hoarse voice, with provincial accent ; “I’m dang’d 
if thee fsn’t a cool hand, anyway.” 
I saw how the case stood at once, and deter- 
mined sport of some kind, at all events. 

“ Hush, my good man,” I wh’ , “don’t make a noise ; I have 
reason to believe that there are re.” 

“ Woot thee coom out of t’ stream (it was up to my waist), or maun I 
coom in and fetch thee *”’ 

“No,” said I blandly, “don’t come in on any account, the least splash 
would be fatal ; stay just where you are, and I daresay you will see me 
catch one in this very spot. It’s beautiful weather.” 

I got out upon one bank, as the giant, speechless with rage, slipped in 
from the other. When he had waded half-way across— 

“Do you think I am pouching, my good man?” inquired I inno- 
cently. 

ad Theos the is’t,” quoth the keeper, adding a violent expletive. 

“ Well, I have a card here from my friend B.,” said I, “ which I should 
have thought was quite sufficient.” 

“Thy friend B.,” roared the other sarcastically, “let me get at 
thee.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ old B. of the Hall ; don’t you know him ?—the mar- 

ais.” 
: The dripping savage was obliged to confess that my ticket of permis- 
sion was genuine. < 

“ Bat how do I knaw as thee beest the right man as is named here ?”’ 
urged he obstinately. 

A cold sweat began to bedew me, for I had not thought it necessary to 
om, out my visiting-cards. 

“ Right man,” cried I indignantly ; “of course I am, why not?” 

“ Of coorse, why of coorse,”’ sneered the brutal ruffian, “ thee must 
coom along with me.” 

A bright thought suddenly flashed across me : “ Look here, my good 
man ; Jook at my pocket-handkerchief; J. P. ; ain’t those the right ini- 
tials? Confound you, would you like to see the tail of my shirt also? 
I'll tell B. of you, as sure as you live.” At which the giant, convinced 
against his will, let me in peace. 

I fished until dewy eve, and still caught nothing. At last, in the near 
neighbourhood of the Hall itself, I came upon a little environed by 
trees ; the fish were so numerous in it, that they absolutely darkened the 
water. I had only just lodged my fly upon the surface, and, behold! I 
caught and easily landed a magnificent carp ; and a trout of at 
least six pounds rewarded me ; a third time, and I hooked another carp ; 
and so on. I was intoxicated with my success. In the couple of hours 
of daylight which yet remained to me, I filled not only Piscator’s largest 
pee A but my pockets also. “ What will my uncle say to this?” 
thought I. He did not know what to say. We we supped, we 

fasted off the very finest ; we spent the next morning in despatching 
the next best in baskets to distant friends. I was the hero of the famil 
for pr fee although Piscator tried to make out that it 
was all owing to the excellence of his flies. At four o'clock on the fol- 
lowing afternoon, however, arrived ay, friend the keeper, taller than 
berry with ion, more inimical-looking than on the day before. 

“Well, thee hast about been and done it, with thy ticket and thy 
friend B..’’ quoth he. 

“ Yea,” said I cheerfully, “ you’re right : Lrather flatter myself I have. 
Sixty-seven pounds of fish, my man” ( triumphantly.) 

“ Sixty-seven pounds !”’ said he, with a ghastly grin. 


| 


above my perch, indeed, I fail miserably ; “the party” who occupied | identity as limbs, and became amalgamated with the sole of the foot. In 


tent ; it was confined to the four toes; gradually, however, these four 
toes, ceding to the continual pressure, lost their articulations and their 


the eldest of the four the redness and inflammation had entirely disap- 
peared, the foot was cool and painless, and appeared as though the four 
toes had been cut off by aknife. The foot was now somewhat the shape 
of a trowel. 

In the fifth girl I saw the commencement of the second operation—a 
torture under which sickly children frequently die. The sole of the 
foot was now curved into the shape of a bow ; the great toe and heel 
being brought together as near as possible. Take a jujube and double 
it till two — of the lozenge nearly meet, and you will see what I 
mean. This is done very ually. The bandage is never slackened— 
month by month it is drawn tighter—the foot inflames and swells, but 
the tender mamma perseveres—as the bones and tendons accommodate 
themselves to the position constrained by the bandage so it is drawn 
tighter. At last the ball of the natural foot fits into the hollow of the 
sole, the root of the great toe is brought into contact with the heel. 
The foot is a shapeless lump. The instep is where the ancle was, and all 
that is left to go into the — and to tread the ground is the ball of 
the great toe and the heel. This is the small foot of the Chinese woman 
—a bit of toe and a bit of heel, with a mark, like a cicatrice left after a 
huge cut, ranning up between them. 

wo of the girls were yet suffering great pain, and their feet were hot 
and inflamed, but in the eldest the operation was complete. She had at- 
tained to the position of a small-footed woman, and her feet were quite 
cool, had no corns, and were not tender to the touch. One of the mam- 
mas, influencec ey by a little liberality in the article of rice money, 
intrusted me with a Chinese mystere de toilette. Sometimes, it seems, when 
@ woman is ted to have to do hard work, her toe and heel are not 
drawn so tightly together as to produce the true “small foot.” To dis- 
guise this imperfection upon her marriage day she has recourse to art. 
A piece of cork, shaped like an inv sugar-loaf, is strapped on to her 
foot, and the small part goes into her slipper and passes for her foot. 
Thus are we poor men deceived !— Letter from China. 


— 
INDIA. 


Tus Latest rrom Lucxnow.—The following, as the very latest com- 
munication received from any of the besieged in Lucknow possesses 


pe- 
culiar interest. It is written Lieutenant Morsoom, Deputy-Assistant 
Quar' to Sir Henry Havelock’s force, and is dated Oc- 


termaster-General 
tober 27, 1857. It was brought on a small scrap of paper by a cossid 
from Lucknow to Cawnpore, and thence forwarded to its destination. 


“ Lucknow, Tuesday, Oct. 27, 1857. 
“My Dearest Mother—All right — and mentally, brain, body, 
and limbs, to date. We relieved Lucknow its instant peril, and are 
now ourselves occapying a more extended position in the town, block- 
aded with the g . Write to Inglis’, Gubbins’, and the Couper’s 
people, if possible, to say that they and theirs are all well. We have 
grub abundant, ammunition, good quarters, plenty of fighting men, stout 
hearts, and our God on our side ; on the other, our enemy numerous, but 
cowardly, with a scarcity of iron and lead for guns. Had we not man 
women and children, and sick and wounded, we could walk out of the 
town at any moment 

“ As it is, we can hold our own, and steadily make small advances un- 
til reinforcements arrive. I tried once before to ease your anxieties by 
writing, but the ger was pelled to throw away his dispatches 
before falling into the hands of the enemy. 

“ This goes through the beleaguering host ; so you will, I hope, see 
the necessity for my writing no more fully. Mother, mind! don’t deem 
me ‘down among the dead men’ until you hear it on the best authority ; 
and with very dearest love to all, believe me, your traly affectionate son. 

a “'W. R. Morsoom.” 
Sr Coty Campse.t axp Lorp Canninc.—The Secretary for War read 
to the House of Lords on the 11th ult., the following extract of a letter 
received from Sir Colin by his Royal Highness the fake of Cambridge. 
Lord Panmure’s object was to pata the cordiality subsisting between 
Lord Canning and the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian army. 
“ Now that I am on the point of leaving Calcutta, I would beg, with 
the greatest respect to the Governor-General, to record the deep sense of 
the obligation I entertain towards his a Our intercourse has 
been most cordial, intimate, and unreserved. cannot be sufficiently 
thankful for his Lordship’s confidence and support, and the kindly man- 
ner in which they have been afforded, to my great personal satisfaction. 
One at a distance, and unacquainted with 
acting business in this country, could hardly estimate the 
public service which has thus been made. But I allude p 
my own feelings of gratification.” 
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Tue Parapoxes or THe Inpian Srrucoie.—Certainly, of all the ca- 
pricious and paradoxical reversals which opinion could receive none 
could be imagined more extraordinary than those now illustrated by 
events in India. That the chief city of the North-West should have re- 
mained for four months in the heads of rebels tish Govern- 
ment ; that these rebels should be our own and those only ; that 
the population of India should be quiescent under the allurements of 
insurrection, or have only to assist the Govern- 
ment ; that the native Princes of India should have thrown themselves, 
one and all, into our cause, and that the authorities of Calcutta 
have been fighting a, their Bengal army with the aid of Ghoorka 
Battalions, Cashmere Contingents, old Sikh Artillerymen, and the Nizam’s 
Ca —all this presents such a spectacle of hitherto incon- 
cei that it seems hard to comprehend it even now. Yet there is a 
simple clue to the labyrinth, after all, and it consists in the ble 


Y | to embark 5000 men for India before the end of 


the ordinary mode of trans- | Com 


A Private’s Versiox.—The following is a copy of a letter from a pri- 
vate soldier to his parents in Derby :— 


“ Marble Palace, Delhi, 24th September, 1857. 

** My dear Mother and Father,—Here | am at last in the Marble Palace. 
With very hard tussling we walloped the Pandies out of this splendid for- 
tified place, but not without very heavy loss, especially to my poor regi- 
ment (60th Rifles), being the first in the field and the last out of it, and 
Iam proud to say that we have won the admiration of the whole army. 

“T shall have some fine yarns to spin if I live to see you again (which 
I trust in God I shall), The horrid sights I have witnessed since the 10th 
of May are beyond description or belief, and I expect I shall yet see 
many more, as we may be ordered from this at a minute’s warning. 

— parents. believe me, I have oftimes almost given up the ghost 
to see my brave comrades fulliug around me, and other regiments, our 
supports, retire and leave our poor fellows dying in the streets of the city. 
We of course lugged away as many as possible, but I regret to say that 
we had to leave many a fine soldier to the cursed Pandies’ mercy, and 
that was to carry them off and cut out tongue and eyes, sub- 
a them to other disgusting outrages which I feel ashamed to men- 

on. 

“ The cannibals say they want revenge, and yet the cowardly monsters 
will not stand to have a good tussle with the bayonet. If they had re- 
sisted three days longer we never should bave got a chance of living in 
the Marble Palace, for I must give them credit, they stood pretty middle- 
ing for seven days, but the miserable wretches have retired to Muttra, 14 
days’ march from Delhi. 

“Tam happy to say we have boned the old King and five of his legiti- 
mate sons, three of whom we shot and laid out in the main street as a 
warning. I suppose the other two will get the same dose in a day or so. 
There are 11 in all somewhere or other. 

“ We stormed the fort walls and batteries in five different places on the 
morning of the 14th, and on the 21st, in a scorching hot san, we had 
boned the whole place. It would have done your hearts good to see the 
brutes scampering on their long black legs across the country, some with- 
out arms, and others with bundles on their backs. 

“The fact is, we took Delhi with as bad an army as ever was ——. 
nized—that is, so far as the black portion were concerned, and the 
part of it was black ; for as soon as they got into the city, instead of 
fighting as soldiers should do, they commenced what they cail looting— 
in fact, they pitched discipline to the devil, not caring what became of 
the service se tong we they filled Shalt hema Sieh Jost. ' 

« And now for my own dear self. I have some very narrow es- 
p getlmg ah byw ghate: bay dey iagehisd Ley need gpa ig «| 
rits as ever he was; and, hoping that you, my dear i and all 
family and inquiring friends are in the same way, 1 remain, your ever 
affectionate son.” 

— 


THE E. I. COMPANY AND THE BOARD OF CONTROL. 

* * * * Having thus carefully analysed the dates, we are in a tion 
to measure the exact loss of time incurred by the employment of sailing 
instead of steam-vessels. That loss, upon an average of some fifty ves- 
sels, may, as we have seen, be as nearly as possible estimated at thirty 
days. Now, what is to be said in answer to this case? Is it to be pre- 
tended that, within a month after the arrival of news from Meerut on 
June 27th, the Government could not have taken up steam-vessels encugh 

uly? We should 

very glad to refer this inquiry to the Committee at —> or to any 
hall-dozen brokers in London, lavenea, or the Clyde. If Ministers had 
done this, it is proved to demonstration that, by the second week in Oc- 
tober, Sir Colin Campbell would have had a force at his disposal with 
which he might have moved up to relieve Lucknow. The delicti is, 
therefore, clearly established ; and the blame to be attached to the par- 
ties really responsible for it will be in no degree lessened by the fortu- 
nate accident which may save our Empire in spite of our own careless- 
nese and neglect. We fervently trust that Lucknow may be reseed by 
the Indian Government by its own unaided resources ; but that consum- 
mation will detract not a whit from the heavy responsibility of those b 
whose lethargy and folly the arrival of effective aid was delayed. 
Delhi had fallen a fortnight later, and if Greathed’s column had conse- 

uently not been at Cawnpore, what would have been the prospect of 
the garrison at Lucknow ? 

o are the parties really and ultimately responsible for this one 
gious blunder, we are not yet in a position positively to determine. The 
impudent attempt, however, to absolve the Government from all share in 
the blame, has ridiculously broken down. Mr. Smith, with the instinc- 
tive timidity of puerile delinquency, runs away screaming, “ Please, sir, 
it was the otber boy!” He tries to throw off all responsibility by repre- 
senting himself as a sort of official John Gilpin riding the East India 

in — We look with some curiosity for the retaliation 
which this foolish piece of impertinence is likely to provoke. Colonel 
Stykes gave a significant hint that, when the le came to be laid on 
the right horse, Mr. Smith’s withers were not likely to be unwrung. On 
the reassembling of Parliament, this question is to be thoroughly dis- 
cussed before a Committee. Upon the face of Mr. Smith’s own confes- 
sions, we do not anticipate that the House of Commons will be d 
indefinitely to increase the sd confided to hands which have shown 
themselves so incapable of wisely exercising that which they already pos- 
sess. We are no indiscriminate defenders of the East India Company ; 
but if it ever comes to the alternative whether India shall be gove 
by Mr. Smith or the Court of Directors, we believe it will be found that, 
in the minds of all rational men, the decision is already taken.—Sat. Re- 


view, Dec. 19. 

*** * Unfortunately for himself, the [sane First Commissioner for 
India ifies a principle. He is the ultimate residum which is ex- 
hibited after boiling down all the fine metaphors that are current among 
Indian Reformers. “ not a shadow of a shade is left between the peo- 
ple of England and their Eastern dominions’’—when the Queen “ resumes 
the 








agreeal 
that we have mistaken both the Princes and the people of India 





“Ay,” said I, “not an ounce less: thirty pounds of carp, twenty 
pounds of trout, and seventeen pounds of—I’m hanged if 1 know what 
fish.” 


“ Thirty pounds of carp, twenty 


of trout, and seventeen pounds 
of he’s hanged if he knows what fish,”’ repeated the keeper, as if he was 
goin; 


to ery. 
. Yen,” addea 1; “ and all out of one little bit of a pond.” 
“ Pond |” cried Piscator, entering the room at this juncture, “ you ne- 
ver told me anything about a pond, Bob.” 

“ Well—no,” said I, blusbing a little. “I confess I thought it better 
to say stream. I did catch them in the pond close by the Hall.” 

“Why, you've been fishing in the marquis’s private stew, Bob!” 
my uncle horrorstrack. . 

“ Yes,” cried the keeper, blowing into his fists, as if preparing for a 
murderous assault upon my countenance ; “he’s been a-fishing in the 
stew-pond, in his friend B.’s private stew.” 

And this was the only really good day’s fishing I ever had. 


—————_ 


THE FEMALE FOOT IN CHINA. 
RS ee ee a fisherman and his wife, who 
push their way by. The lady, who is not in her premiere jeunesse, has large 
natural feet, and, having tucked up ber trowsers, dispiays a pair of 


cried | SPoken in vain.— Times 





in supposing would rise at the first our rule. 
They have  inced no such desire. The only danger of has now 
been by actual experiment to lie in a dominant Sepoy 


army. It matters not what origin or cause we attribute to the insurrec- 
tion itself. On any assumption this one conclusion must follow,—that 
the instigators of the revolt, whoever they were, or whatever were their 
objects, could imagine or discover but one single instrument to work 


—_ They could do — ~~ the ~~ - aaa with the 
native nothing over frontiers, e' or Affgpanis- 
tan ; but they could and did take our own and convert 


fanatical cut-throats. If the 


every battalion of the army into a band 
is not plain and easy, events will indeed have 


moral of such a lesson 


A Beyares Baxxer Execvrep.— persaud, the great banker at 
Benares, with his Jemadar and eight Hurkaras, were tried at Jaunpore, 
about a fortnight ago, for carrying on treasonable c with 
the ts in Oude, condemned and We hear that he offered 
four lacs for his life, but unfortunately for did not meet with a be- 
nevolent Governor.—Calcutta Englishman, Now. 7. 

Narrow Escare or Sm Coury Campseri.—The following is from 
Benares, dated Oct. 31 :—“ The Commander-in-Chief has come and gone. 
He arrived to-day, at 9 A.M., and put up at Colonel Gordon’s where he 


‘test jewel in her crown’’—when India is governed in the name 
of the gn, “ whieh is a tower of strength’’—the 
ay the gem, and the fortress, are all represented by Mr. Sm 
that latest of modern novelties which is to replace “ the an - 
tions of the East India Company.” Mr. Smith has therefore had the mis- 
fortune of bringing home to people’s breasts. the conviction that simply 
to abolish the ble Government is to invest a politician of the third 
order with unchecked omnipotence over India. much he has proved 
without ae his mouth ; and now, by his recent admissions he has 
established the true reason why people are discontented with the exist- 
ing distribution of powers between Cannon-row and Leadenball-street. 
For the assertion which we made a few weeks since, that the ¢: 
system has been discredited through the bad faith of the Crown, we cou 
not wish for stronger con on than is supplied by Mr. Vernon 
S=mith’s last . The Double Government is an e t for utiliz- 
ing to the fullest extent the vast historic influence and reputation of the 
old East India Company. By the simple contrivance of dividing the In- 
dian Department into two sections, and continuing to the subordinate 
ion the name which was once borne by the merchant-autocrats of 

indostan, the country obtains a staff of under-functionaries absolutely 
unrivalled for efficiency, for devotedness, for ess, for general and 
special knowledge, and—what is here of extreme importance—for nume- 
rousness. For such subalterns a first-rate chief was required. 

But at this point the system has to a great extent miscarried. Man 
successive Cabinets have filled Cannon-row with their old men or their 
old women, till at last we have a President of the Board of Control who, 

















and saw some officers, whence he paid a visit to the Lieuten- 





though be coalesces with the Premier to force the Government of Indiq 
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__ The Atotow, 








into a Persian war, has nothing to do when a great and terrible crisis oc- 
curs, except to “ lay the reins on the neck of the Directors,” Other Par- 
liamentary heads of departments have placed themselves before now en- 
tirely in the hands of their Under-Secretaries ; but we ask Mr. Miall, now 
that he has mastered the subject of the Indian Government, whether their 
helplessness was ever before assigned as a reason for increasing their 
power and their capacity for evil, and for extinguishing the subordinates 
who have so completely eclipsed them as to give their control the air of 
an impertinence? Mr. Miall says he wants to get rid of the double Go- 
vernment in order that he may get at the Minister. The Minister is at 
his merey, there on the Treasury Bench. But Mr. Miall, like many other 
people, cannot look at Mr. Vernon Smith or listen to him, and afterwards 
realize bis responsibility for so grand an administrative effort as the go 
vernment of India. Let him agitate for ingeoving in accidents, before 
he touches the essence, of a great and very successful system.—/bid. , 
A 


THE LATEST FROM RUSSIA. 


If Louis Philippe was “the Napoleon of Peace,” Alexander the Se- 
cond of Russia seems inclined to pass for “ the Nicholas of Peace.’’ He 
has just inaugurated a new wra in Russia, and his beloved subjects have 
celebrated the event with much ceremony. In 1811 the fortress of Riga 
was given up to the military administration of the empire ; in November 
1857 it was restored to the municipality ; the municipality decided that 
it should be demolished, and the ground appropriated to the enlargement 
and improvement of the rng Ve have public ceremonies when a new 
building is commenced ; in Riga, a few days back, the burgomaster and 
the civil authorities marched with a band of music to the ramparts ; and 
after the singing of bymns, wielding a shovel that bore the effigy of 
Alexander the Second, he gave the first blows of demolition to the walls 
of the fortress. The town was illuminated in the evening, and next day 
the demolition proceeded with vigour. 

The event marks the conclusion of the contest between Riga and St. 
Petersburg which we have already noticed. Some time since a line of 
railway was projected between Riga and Dunaburg, which the commer- 
cial inhabitants of Russia regarded as being of the first importance for 
connecting that marine entrepSt with the interior of the country. Thea 
the Turkish war broke out; the Government of Russia was under a pa- 
roxyem of military ardour ; and a great system of railways was devised, 
less in the interest of commerce than of war. The Riga and Dunaburg 
line fell under a cloud, and the State made immense sacrifices to develop 
its military railroads into and through the vast deserts of the empire. 
The people of Riga were in despair; the commercial policy was at an 
end; the policy of aggression seemed to be avowed, even by the new 

, whose ilections had been supposed to be the other way. 
ceremony which bas just been performed at Riga would appear to 
celebrate a restoration of Alexander’s own ideas as opposed to those which 
have been attributed to Constantine and the old Court party. Is it so? 
Has Alexander the Second recovered the desperate lee-way of his family 
in political economy, and come up to the age? It might be supposed 
that he had done all this, but for the unlucky fact that Russia is at the 
present moment breaking her faith and lag nes Send risks by violating 
the treaty of Paris in order to keep her Black ports closed against 
commerce. It would searcely be an uncharitable conclusion if we were 
to suppose that the concession at Riga was only intended to call forth a 
dramatic ecene in celebration of a new peace wera for the purpose of bliad- 
—— countries as to the trae policy of the Imperial Government. 
It is possible, however, that the Imperial Government may be intending 
to pursue both courses of policy—ships, railways, and commerce, on the 
coasts of the Baltic ; ships, hostilities, and exclusion, on the shores of the 
Euxine. It is difficult to play both games at once ; but the worst of Ras 
sia, whether as an enemy or a friend, is that she seems incapable of fall- 
ing under the restraint involved in the saying “ Noblesse oblige.””— Spec- 

tator, Dee. 19. 

—————— 

New Cramanrs ror Paruiamentary Rerresentation,—The issue of 
a modest ¥ oan v an inether tai ie ge 
com y a very short exp! pam n a 
political event. The memorial comprises the of not only 
an educational 


franchise, but “29 cartons 4 a > ae reenyo - o 
rate from other constituencies, thou over w of , 
En Certain members of or professions | of the royal family, the Prince of Prassia, 
—¢ , legal, medical, artistical, and learned—to form a new | {neral.——The cable of the Telegraph been 
consti , and to be divided by not professional bounds ; landed at Corfu, the communication between 
all the eal freemen to vole & a Member in sath of the disteiets and Malta._—The P 
t to new Mem to the House of Commons ; 
and not the least remarkable part of the proposal is, that it suggests, | Juan, Mariano Pio, Jaime, Pelayo— The 
prospectively, the revival of sost and lot voting in order toa re- 
presentation of the mechanic and artisan. It would at once strike the | Cannot obtain employment 


reader that the plan offers the idea, not entirely alien to our constitution, 
of class representation. To the memorial is appended a truly surprising 
collection of signatures, given by very eminent men in almost all 
y of political party and of sect—from tory 
Peers to Dissenting ministers ; among the number opens Se Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chief Justice, and the two Speakers 
of Commons.— London paper, Dec. 19. 


Apourrion or tas E. I. Company’s Governwent.—We are enabled to 


Article : “ India Company have received for- 
notice that it is the intention of the Government to bring in a bill 
for the abolition of ou t.”” The announcemen 


bringing the administration of India under the direct government of the 

The intimation cannot have surprised one. For some time 
past the whole tendency of public opinion has set in the direction of this 
resolve. Independently of many reasons fi with whatever 


not the least advantage, after the 
of the proclamation in India itself that it is the Sovereign of the British 
announcement wi 


Government paren shelter itself under delays, or prefi 
with promptitude and decision the bilities w 
the country devolve upon it.—Zondon Globe, Dee. 22. 


Tur E. I. Cowrayy’s Rewanps.—At a Special General Court 
prietors held at the East India House on Wednesday, the 16th ult., on 
motion of the Chairman Mr. Mangles, £1000 per annum was 
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camped in the open country. The northern parts exempt.—Sum- 
mary of News per “ Sante “so 





Tux Kexste Reapiwos.—Miss Fanny Kemble, with characteristic 
nerosity, has consented to read one of the plays Shakspeare, before 
the St. George’s Soeiety, on Sat (this) ev , in ald of the funds 
of that praiseworthy institution. This isa announcement, not 
only to the charity-loving of England, but to the American student of 
Ce pres pom, ot the admirer of true genius of every country ; for 
each additional reading of this cultivated and lady—th 
last of that patrician ly of artists who held possession of the British 
stage for more than half a century—is an intellectual contribution to be 
furnished by no one else in all this “ wide, wide world.” Those who 
have had pleasure of heariag Mrs. Kemble, need not be told this ; 
and thos¢ who have not, can form but an imperfect on 
richness, Henge OF ae pathos, and sweetness of the 
guage, when uttered by the most impressive and musical of human 


several committee mea cal 


English woman—why do you thank me ?”’ 


voices. Mrs. Kemble has frequentl read for the benefit of the poor and | tated his retirement. The rumour 
needy of her own land—for the deli its in doing good, and has “a —_ 
open as day to melting — b.. . Sy pe Py on partment which he has heretofore supervised. Lord Palmerston is in the 
they owed her for the very important service she had just then rendered | Fight of it to strengthen himself, before he seriously grapples with the 
them ; and we shall never forget her reply to their address: ‘‘ J am an| East India Company ; but on this point we will speak presently. 

" it like F Lae = Py page ge Some improvement, we are most happy to perceive, is announced in 
ae Selene te hall will ~ pene be gem Saturday evening, to ite|C™mmercial and financial affairs, though the list of failures is not ex- 


to succeed Mr. Smith, and vacate the Admiralty, thus returning to a de- 





Home Ji 





ing work is now being issued at Paris, a complete 
far as our knowledge goes, 


tion. 
Sa 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


of Prussia had been ed by the Prussian M 


liance between the Prince of Orange and the Princess Alice of Eo 


in 1847.——The Nord pu the official documents relative to 


iss Mary Louise, onl: ter of the Hon. Francis Baring, is en: 
to the Earl of Euston, the Duke of Grafton.——Part of a 
from General Canrobert is in priat, in which he att 


ply of mixing the gunpowder with coal 
required for use, it is only necessary to sift it——The steamshi 
Niagara and the British ship Agamemnon will be employed in la 

down the sub-Atlantic hp ee a cable.——Many cases of rescue 


wrecks have lately been 





| now a lieutenant in the 1st Foot Guards, 


American lives ; in others, the vice versa. Government gifts are given i 
acknowledgment on either side; and such reciprocities are good 


utmost limits, both for the sake of the cause and the ity.— 
fournal. 


In some, British vessels have saved 


ted, and fresh developments of fraud and recklessness, on the part 
of Joint-Stock Companies and mercantile firms, continue to surprise and 


Takinc Tae Nowper or THe Stans.—A most n= ee = alarm the public. It is to be feared indeed that the railway mania some 
+ | years ago, from which there was such a rude awakening, left its seeds 
prepared under the of the Imperial a 
Observatory. It is to consist of sixty-five plates, each one of which in- of evil sown broadcast, and the harvest is not yet complete. 
dicates the position of 25,595 stars of the third magnitude, or 1,659,125| Mr. Buchanan’s Presidential Message bas, on the whole, given satis- 
in all. The eighteenth plate, now finished, was recently presented to the 
Acadamy of Sciences by M. Leverrier, where it excited immense admira- 


faction in England ; for we do not think the comments of the 7'imes suf- 
ficiently definite to be of value or mark. That journal ie still feeling 
its way towards a possible revival of the slave-trade—The marriage 
treaty betweea our Princess Royal and ber affianced husband has been 


signed.—A considerable portion of the Crown Jewels are, by decision of 
The marriage treaty of the Princess Royal of Eogland with the Prince » BY Coeison 6 
. . Iniotee end Lord Clarendon, | Teferees (Judges on the English Bench), in a fair way to be transferred 
= also by the seen of Comeereess, the pant, Cease yy te 
ancellor of the uer.—Further attempts to launc ‘a-| words, the launching process has been for a while abandoned.—Under 
than were postponed, after the last failure, until the spring tides at the ad - 
pone heed of January. The hydraulic power was to be more than various headings, allusion will be found elsewhere to these minor topics 
double. The ship remained even and fair on the ways, and at high tide | of the day. 
had nearly six feet of water under her.——The report of an intended al- 


to Hanover.—The Leviathan has his feet only dipped in water; in other 





A Warning to the East India Company, 


is said to be totally destitute of foundation —The French ships of war | Some weeks since, the Times announced point-black that her Majesty's 

intended for China were appointed to leave Toulon between the 20th and | Ministers were prepared to sweep away the East India Company. It was 

25th of December, and would proceed direct to Hong Kong with 500 

ne ae j percent — een rier more rapid thn recent brief sitting may be termed. But the announcement was autho 
Dies regu- 


to be done off-hand, by Act of Parliament, at the extra session, if so the 


ritatively contradicted ; the Times was then too far in advance of the 


lation of the relations between the Russian landed proprietors and the | Cabinet. Now however, the same journal publishes a similar intimation 
try. They wail denghte partial enfranchisement of the serfs ——— 
ir to 


in an ex post facto form—that is to say, coupled with tidings that formal 
notice of this intention, applicable to the real business session, has 


iug of the an- | been transmitted to the Chairman of the Company's Court of Directors. 
pata iy On gw oe “No one L p= oni py ene There is reason to believe—for the Globe confirms it—that the report is 
y rs can have had any j Dust even We | now correct ; and furthermore that the Cabinet is about to strengthen 
are astonished at the speed with which these immense results have been ac- 4 . . , 
com "The new Bishop of Huron preached in St.Paul’s, Londen, iteelf in the House of Commons, in this very] direction, by certain official 
C. W., on Christmas day, for the first time since his installation ——Ge- | changes, 
neral Piobert, of the French artillery, has made a discovery by which the 
explosion of gunpowder in magazines may be prevented. It consists sim- 
dust. When the tye is 


Such a continuous bue and cry has been raised against the Company, 
since the mutinous outbreak in India first began to plunge scores of Bri- 
tish families into mourning, that the “ renowned Corporation,” as the 


ving Times lately termed it, stands a poor chance of having justice done it. So 


bjind and unreasoning has been the prejudice evoked, that even Cabinet 
“ Ministers have had the temerity to sneer at its doings, forgetful that they 


in | themselves are largely to blame for many of the evils resulting from the 


——— and pone kindly intercourse——There is a rumour in| system of double government. Take an instance that occurred the other 
court circles at Berlin of a marriage between young Prince Albrecht, 


height, and proportionately well 
nearly 17, is not remar' for her 
be extremely rich, as she will share her father’s large 


wae isaned on New Year's Day. 
Se ee ee 


R.N., has given it as his 
steamer Adriatic will eventually cross the 


ve correct ; but his bias in favour of the 


lower jaw was sawn through at the symphysis ; and the tongue was 
ed out of 


"a Message was iin that 


éne, y ted to those who served under the Empire, amounts 
to no less than ,000.— Colonel Sykes, M.P., the 
F.R.S., and J. Glaisher, Esq., F , of the Observatory, 


day. Lord Panmure, desirous of vindicating Lord Canning from the 
{aoe omeuttoens in eo Se Bee oe ow hehe 2 ome + aya charge of snubbing Sir Colin Campbell, took occasion in the House of 
his 20th year, is a magnificent looking soldier, eome 6 feet two inches ix | Lords to read part of a letter from Sir Colin to the Duke of Cambridge, 


The princess, who- is! in which the charge was blown to the w and his Lordship received 
attractions, bat will ~ _ - 


the credit of cutting himself loose from the technicalities of the military 


with her sister, the crown princeas of Sweden. he | bureau of Calcutta. This was high praise undoubtedly ; but observe the 
Wording Banner, published st Hamilton, C. W., has been dropped, and | insidious use made of it by the War Minister. He converted it into a 
its place taken by The Zimes, an independent daily. The first number 

——President Beckenen 


eneer at the Company’s “ ordinary mode of transacting military business 
~? The sneer must have come with an exceedingly bad 
grace from the representative of the Horse Guards—a department which 


at Berlin on the 7th ult. All the Princes | has notably brought itself into disrepute during the last three yeate. We 
bond wnngh Lag will not drug our readers again though the old and painful story of Cri- 


mean abuses, and of the days when the alpha and omega of official 


© Corfu 
the Asturias has received as his first | C°MSideration was summed up in the pithy despatch: “Take care 
name that of Alfonso. The other names given are Francisco de Assis,| of Dowb!” There may have been improvement since that time: Heaven 
os Oneges, 5 knows there was need of it. But we may make to the reader, who is dis- 
of Victoria, bey Mieng Fs ed ieee posed to echo the general congratulation on the approaching fall of the 
pablic works, ata rather low pay.—Cap- East India Company, two or three suggestive remarks. It is believed 
that the new Collins | that we are about to pass from chaos to order, from corruption to pa- 
triotism, from blundering to perfection ; and that all this is to be accom- 
then ang other wom ateet, ¥ L ae — eee eee plished by the affairs of India passing from the management of tweaty- 
Anige, end | is noted.—— | four experienced gentiemen, headed by a Cabinet Minister, into the ex- 


| clusive hands of a new Secretary of State. Whether this be the broad 


Rev. Dr. Booth, | -22 “imple outline of the new India Bill is not yet eppareat ; but the 


*| tone of the public mind indicates such an expectation. Now, we ask, 


wich, have resigned their seats in the council of the Society of Arts. —— | does the present condition or past history of India—of the Company—of 


Professor Syme has performed an pay | operation at Imperial {control over distant possessions, justify any such extravagant 
Edinburgh. A man was suffering from cancer of the tongue: Professor 

is Syme dstermined t remove the Chlorof applied ; the hope? Certainly not. Look to the actual crisis in the East. Only one 
cu 


t great mistake has eo far been made—the non-employment of steam-ves- 


away at the war eS close to the hyoid bone. The patient afterwards sels exclusively in conveying the reinforcements ordered out. And for 


room this who is to blame? “ The E. I. Company,” exclaims the press. W 
less.—Dr. Goulburn, late Head Master of Rugby School, has reeei ’ sehen, 4 
Nandsome tectiencatale from «the old and presutt Rugbelate’” The lex-| HOt. The blame should be distributed between the President of the Board 
ames black marble. | of Control, the War Minister, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. One didn’t see the necessity of 
-* it; another didn’t insist upon it ; a third thought it infra. dig. to convert 
line-of-battle-ships into transports ; and a fourth couldn’t answer for a 





be received by Mr. C 
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17 Broadway, Jan. 7, 1858. 


— | general peace if we had not a certain number of pendants flying at Spit- 
FRE FOR RMALny OF Sor remanent Oe head. And so Lucknow came near sharing the fate of Cawnpore. If it 
(ributions are solicited, and Ww 


"| be otherwise, it is owing to the intrepidity of our troops on the spot ; 
to the dauntless bearing and admirable mangement of the poor abused 





AURA KEENE'S THEATRE, 694 Broadway. near Moust Company’s officers, civil and military. Not a syllable have we beard of 
Ls ree, hat Petey crane oa i na eam “Tecate er tte casts Gin taaatien Giant Go ‘oan 

ps = ; tian , me. 
alin Si GX rca, ig aa arya ‘and = Otee open tram Bul 


To the world at large, the fighting is the marvel. To those who look a 











little behind the scenes, there are many other marvels in the art of war. 

NiB10's GARDEN wecqrecsscovececonsees The Ravels and Signera Rella. We have heard indeed of two incompetent old Company’s officers in com 

a mand—one at Meerut, the other at Dinapore. But they are hustled out 

Da a nouns thsi eco of the way ; not 1. and whi bed, and finally on on 
MQUGE CHRISTY & WO0SS MINTTARLS, Re, S61 and 563 | dignified with Orders, because protegés of the Government. 

G Be GES Cuntery: {Proprietors Besides, we must again, and for the third or fourth time, remind the 





to exhibit the Albion Print for 1868. 


= a —— a ee Ca reader, that if for many minor abuses the Company be responsible, as it 


undoubtedly is, the home Government is to be equally charged with 





TUE ALBION. 


== | thoee which extend beyond details and embrace anything like a general 


policy. Has not the Sovertign, for many many years past, had on the 
spot an immediate 
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limited, with ample means of studying the country he has ruled, and 
placed always in close relationship with the Sovereign’s immediate ad- 





Later European News. 











visers at home ! Nor alone a Governor General at Calcutta. The same, 
for the most part, at Madras and Bombay. Is Viscount Canning a Com- 


The Collins steamer AWantic delivered here, on Wednesday afternoon, | pany’s servant ; or Lord Elphinstone; or Lord Harris? Again, the 
the Liverpool mail of the 23rd ult., at which date no later tidings had | military Commander-in-Chief at each Presidency is invariably in the 
been received from India, The papers, however, teem with letters and | employ of the State. Add to this the Mr. Vernon Smith of the day, who 
scraps of information touching our affairs in the East, diligently gleaned | in the capacity of President of the Board of Control might bave exer 
from all accessible sources. We transfer a few of these pickings to our! cised all the wholesome power that should be possessed by a Secretary 
columns, though it must be owned that—the cream of the intelligence | of State—only he lacks the much-coveted patronage—and then tell us, 
“4 having already been made known by telegraph—the details are not read | if you can, with any decency, that the Company is alone to blame for 

with the zest which once they possessed. There are exceptions, of course | the Mutiny of the Sepoys, and for many sins of omission and commission 

There is still a talk in London of changes in the Cabinet ; and it may | in governing the vast provinces of India! 
be owing to this, that Cabinet Councils have been of late unusually fre- 


On the other hand, you are delighted to hear that all these things are 


quent. Mr. Vernon Smith’s obvious incapacity for the Presidentship of| coming under the entire direction of a Bureau at home. If so, we fear 
the Board of Control, and the feeble support which he could bring to the} you are not over well read in the history of the Colonies of Great Britain. 
contemplated government India Bill, must, it would seem, have necessi-| We canuot pretend to trace it in these few lines, from the time when ob- 











representative of the Crown, with power almost un- - 
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stinacy and stupidity at home lost the magnificent possessions since trane- 
formed into the leading Republic of the world, down to the other day 
when the Secretary of State for her Majesty’s Colonial Department raised 
a young Lord from the position of Parliamentary whipper-in at West- 
minster, to be her Majesty’s representative in Nova Scotia, there to make 
Royal Speeches to assembled Legislatures. What the wide-spread Colo- 
nies of Great Britain have become is proof of the indomitable spirit, the 
bold enterprise, the love of liberty, of the British emigrant. If we were 
to trace their connection with Downing Street, we should find, we fear, but 
a melancholy record of Caffre Wars at the Cape, Rebellions in Canada, 
total ruin in the West Indian Islands, in Australia al! sorts of touch-and- 
go differences and disputes, and generally such bungling, neglect, and in- 
competence, that only deep devotion to the mother country, or in some 
instances an innate sense of weakness, could have preserved a relationship 
thus painfully disturbed. 

Yet, without considering what is best for the millions of India, and in 
view of mal-administration everywhere, the people and the press of Eng- 
land are clamourous just now for an immediate change so immense. On 
one point alone do they seem to ider the p effect upon the 
native mind. They are persuaded that the obsequious myriads will 
bow down in awe before the Queen’sname. We think differently. They 
know what Kings and Queens and Rajahs and Begums are; but the 
“ Sahib Company” is to them mysterious and therefore potent, and with 
nothing analogous amongst themselves. At present they imagine a greater 
power behind that of theirrulers. When the truth is revealed, and they 
find that Queen and Company are much the same in pomp and power, no 
immense gain, in respect, will accrue, we fear, to the far-off Sovereign. 

But the hue and cry will goon all the same. We are not the least 
zealous, when most ignorant ; and we close these remarks with the men- 
tion of a curious fact, showing how little is sought for in the way of in- 
formation, and how easily prejudiced minds are led astray. Two pub 
lic meetings were very recently held in London, for discussing the po- 
pular theme of “India Reform,” and for passing sentence on “ irrespon- 
sible Government.” There was a sprinkling of M.Pe., and several noble- 
men were present ; but in both instances a noted Chartist took the wind 
out of every one’s sails, and pr d the passage of a Resolution in 
favour of Parliamentary Reform! We trust that Lord Palmerston’s new 
Indian Bill will be handled in the House of Commons more respectfully, 
to say the least. 


Commodore Paulding and the President. 

It would occupy considerably more space than we can devote to a sub- 
ject which will probably be an open one for some time to come, were we 
to take account of a tithe of the things said and done, since our last issue, 
in regard to the arrest of General Walker at Punta Arenas. There have 
been “ indignation meetings” in the South, speeches in Congress, letters 
from Walker himself, and from General Henningsen to the President, and 
finally a Message from the President to Congress, in reply to a “ call” 
for documents and information concerning the capture. The last was 
sent in on Thursday, and at the moment of writing we have not seen it 
in fall. But the point of it is soon told.. It avers that the American 
Commodore committed a great error in trespassing upon Nicaraguan 
soil, but that he was unquestionably actuated by patriotic motives ; that 
Nicaragua can alone complain, but that she on the contrary is and must 
be grateful. There is, it seems to us, no very decided position taken up 
by this Message. The Commodore is so far exonerated, that he will not 
be immediately recalled and court-martialed ; but there is nothing in it 
to prevent the Administration taking such a course by-and-by, if it 
should be forced upon them by circumstances. 

Se with the fugitive offender against the laws ; there is no pledge as 
te the proceedings to be adopted towards him, now that the Government 
has somewhat irregularly obtained possession of his person. The whole 
affair seems to be left to Congress and to chance. In the Senate there 
was no little discussion on the Message ; but it was finally referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. In the House of Representatives also, 
the subject has given rise to several debates ; but no definite result has 
followed. Walker's epistle to the President is impudent and defiant, but 
it really is not worth consideration. He ought to consider himself fortu- 
nate in not being undcr arrest ; but perhaps the American Attorney-Ge- 
neral is right in leaving him at liberty, secing that the Law can pounce 
upon him at any moment. 

In this complicated and difficult, and in some aspects ludicrous posi- 
tion of affairs, there is but one party—and tht the one most deeply con- 
cerned—which might act with vigour and decision, if it had power, 
pluck, money, or credit, or any one legitimate attribute of a recognised 
State. We mean Nicaragua. How easily now might Walker be disposed 
of. The Nicaraguan Minister ought to hire a couple of armed steamers, 
man them with an overwhelming force, anchor them off Punta Arenas 
with guns double-shotted, and then civilly ask of the President of the 
United States the restoration of Walker to the place whence he was ille- 
gally abducted. The President could scarcely refuse, and Walker's 
claim would be accorded, minus the national salute. What Nicaragua 
might do with the distarber of her peace is no business of ours. But we 
don’t expect any such decisive and rational action. 

The deluded followers of the “ man of destiny,” having arrived at Nor- 
folk in the U.S. ship Saratoga, have been turned on shore, penniless. This 
is hard measure. Surely they should have been sent to the South, whence 
they came. 

In the debates touching Walker, allusions to the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty are frequent ; but we cannot learn that any progress bas been 
made in an agreement to cancel, or modify, or widen it. It is entirely 
inconsistent with the Treaty made several months ago between General 
Cass and Senor Yrisarri, the Nicaraguan Minister, by which the U.S. are 
bound to guard and protect the Isthmus route through that Republic. If 
Great Britain make no objection, at least an additional clause might be 
added to the Treaty of 1850. If she do object, why should not the protec 
torate be made a joint one? It appears to us that there are but two ways 
out of the mesh in which we are entangled. One is to cancel the irksome 
agreement by mutual consent ; the other to undertake jointly the super 
vision of the Isthmus. What we mainly protest against is, that Great 
Britain is unintentionally on her part, and very disagreeably, mixed up 
herein with the rivalry existing between the Northern and Southern 
States of this Union. 


The Proper Time for Plain Speaking. 

It is common enough in the newspapers of countries which have in- 
ternational points in dispute—just as it is when differences occur be- 
tween individuals—to find pleadings and positions rapidly change from 
the argumentative to the provocative. This is the natural course of 
dispute ; and it entails a very serious inconvenience. What one party 
would bear to hear, and weuld even calmly discuss, at an appropriate 
season, is deemed offensive when it caps the climax of opprobrious re 
torts. Journalists and public speakers therefore, not having entire con 
trol of their tempers, are often responsible for an increase of that inter- 
national irritability which it is their bounden duty to soothe. Conscious 
of this weakness and this tendency, we endeavour—if called upon to 
take part in vexed questions—to hold a temperate course whenever 
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Thus it was that on Saturday last, at the close of some rather lengthy 
remarks on that two-penny champion, General William Walker, and not 
im heated reply to hot speech or stinging article, we took the liberty of 
| laying down an axiom, unacceptable perhaps in certain quarters, but 
| none the less incontrovertible—namely, that England repudiates the so- 

called Munroe doctrine, as the starting-point for fresh negotiations, or as 
the basis for a settlement of difficulties. Some mode may be, and ought 
| to be, discovered, for harmonizing our joint interests in Central America 
| but it never can be reached by and through this abstract and imp 
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however, on the condition, and irremissible, that the “ Requiem” of 
Mozart shall never again be performed upon any such occasion, unless it be per- 
formed at a convenient time, in a becoming manner, and with neither antece- 
dents nor sequences. We have never had so serious fault to find with Herr Ull- 
| man, as for his unhappy notion of inflicting a kind of disjointed rehearsal of this 
| glorious work upon an audience already exhausted by listening to a miscellane- 
| ous concert nearly three hours long. 
Mozart's “Requiem” is simply the most solemn music that was ever written for 
the most solemn service of the Church. It was d in cire the 
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{cable proposition. Moreover, from various indications, in and out of 
| Congress, we hold this to be the proper time for this plain speaking. 
The Elections in Canada. 

The returng are not quite completed ; nor can we venture—so contra- 
| dictory are the estimates of the Ministerial and Opposition papers—to 
pronounce any opinion on the general result. It is obvious however that 


—Mr. Morrison, the Receiver General, has been now twice defeated ; in 
by Mr. Hogan in Grey County. We are glad to welcome the latter gen- 


tleman to the Provincial Parliament. He was lately Editor of the To- 
ronto Colonist, and was the author of the Prize Essay on Canada. 





Mrs. Fanny Kemble Reads ‘‘ Hamlet,” This Evening. 

At the Mozart Hall in Broadway, to-night, at 8 o’clock, commencing 
punctually as the clock strikes, our noble-minded country-woman de- 
votes voice and intellect to the elucidation of Shakspeare’s most subtle 
drama. This she does, at the request of the St. George’s Society, on be- 
half of certain destitute natives of the land which produced the one mas- 
ter-poet, and the one family of his most faithful interpreters. The occa- 
sion is a rare one ; the throng ought to be great. And as our immediate 
connection with the object in view somewhat embarrasses us in paying 
further anticipatory compliments to Mrs Kemble, we beg leave to refer 
to another column, wherein this especial theme is very pointedly and 
gracefully turned by our right worthy contemporaries, the Editors of 
the Home Journal. 

Entertainment by the Century Club. 

Twelfth Night was celebrated with great spirit by the Centurions, who 
inaugurated their new and commodious quarters in Fifteenth Street by a 
soirée on a large scale. There were present not fewer than seven hun- 
dred persons ; and in two respects at least the entertainment differed 
from those of semi-public character, which are of frequent occurrence in 
all large communities. The one peculiarity was the large and agreeable 
preponderance of Beauty, which threw Wit and Learning numerically 
into the shade. How rarely this is the case on festive occasions, we need 
scarcely say ; for who that has an cye for picturesque effect has not had 
his vision of a brilliant ball-room parterre many-a-time distracted, by the 
lumps of black mould too thickly iaterspered among the fairest flowers 
of creation? In plain language, the ladies outnumbered the gentlemen 
in the proportion of two to one; and for the simple reason that each 
Member of the Club had the privilege of inviting two of the former, 
and none of his own sex. There was no injunction as to personal qualifica- 
tions ; bat it seemed as though the majority of the members had limited 
their courtesies to the most charming among their acquaintances. 
The splendid reception room was ablaze with youth and loveliness. 

The other peculiarity of the evening was the revival of mumming and 
masking by a coterie of wits and wags, who, with much of mock gravity 
and exuberant fun, went through the olden form of “ drawing for King 
and Queen.” It indeed becomes us not to proclaim their Majesties’ 
names ; but we can truly say that the feminine grace of the one might 
have conferred lustre on a real Throne, and the assumed pomposity of 
the other have been the making of a theatrical Burlesque. Chancellor, 
and Herald, and Court Jesters, they were all excellent too in their way ; 
and so we mark Twelfth night with a white stone, and pass on to graver 
subjects not half so agreeable as this reminiscence. 

THE “ ALBION” PRINT, FOR 1858. 
Dr. Kane, at the Graves of Sir John Franklin's Men. 

We have already announced the subject of our Presentation Plate for 
the current year; bat as many new subscribers came upon our list on 
the Ist instant, we repeat the announcement for their information, and 
make an addition to it which we trust will be as acceptable to our old 
and staunch friends, as it is eminently gratifying to ourselves. 

The event then, commemorated in this highly finished line engraving, 
is thus described by Dr. Kane himeelf in his own words, extracted from 
his published narrative. 

Lrg se mens og mer om vee Teee, ce mae 
thrillmg. “ Graves, Captain 

Phillipe. ot mpeate, jane by 
aan oe pe walk, to 
the sterile uniformity of snow aud slate, were 

made after the old orthodox fashion ot grave-stones at home. 

The likeness of Dr. Kane, who is in his seal-skin dress, is taken from a 
Photograph by Brady; and to show to what extent it is approved by the la- 
mented gentleman’s family, we append a letter received from his father, 
Judge Kane, of Philadelphia. 

FPeew Rock, near Philadelphia, 4th Jan., 1858. 

Gentlemen.:—I have to thank you, and I do it most cordially, for the admirable 
portrait of my son which you sent me a proof of. It is, in the estimation of all my 
family, the very best likeness we have seen of him, as he was after engaging in the 
Expeditions of Rescue ; and as a work of Art it is worthy of all praise. I shall 
be glad to secure copies for distribution among his friends. 

Very faithfully, your most obedient servant, 

Messrs. Wu. Youne & Co., of the Albion. J. K. KANE. 

The Arctic accessories are mainly borrowed from one of the Doctor’s 
own sketches. The drawing was made by Mr. Wandesforde for our espe- 
cial purpose ; and the engraving has been executed by Mr. D. G. Thomp- 
son. In size and style it is a fitting companion to the Aion portrait of 
Florence Nightingale, and we would fain flatter ourselves that it will be 
equally approved. On the claim which the subject offers to the sympa- 
thies of Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Americans it were not necessary to en- 
large ; nor shall we attempt to draw any parallel between the Angel of 
Mercy who was permitted to relieve so large an amount of human suffer- 
ing, and him whose purposes were noble and philanthropic, but to whom 
success in accomplishing them was denied. At least, the generosity, the 
steadfastness, the heroism, and the untimely fate of Elisha Kent Kane, 
have classed him with the chosen few whose memories deserve to be upheld. 
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yAuaste. 
The cordial interest and sincere admiratioa, which Mr. Tha:berg has so deserv- 
| edly excited in this city, were abundantly recoguized in the grand Farewell 
| offered to him on Saturday last, as well as in the inevitable encore thereof, on 
| Monday of this week. The departure of great artists is always modelled on that 
| famous “ departare of the Israelites,” which never was, but always was to be, 
in the days of our youth. Still we cannot quarrel with art's delays, when the 
consequences of them are so agreeable as in this instance they were. Parting 





strife waxes warm, and to ray at a quiet moment what we deem our | with Mr. Thalberg is such “sweet sorrow,” that we could keep on saying good 


strongest word. 


night for an indefinite number of Saturdays and Mondays yet to come. This, 


the weakness of the Government is in the West, its strength in the East. | 


the first place by Mr. Mowat in contesting South Ontario ; in the second | 


most imp and emotional, by a man of an intensely sensitive constitution 
and of a profoundly impressible genius, It breathes, in every note and phrase, the 
| Spirit of mingled despair and resignation, in which the young composer, stricken 
down at the zenith of his powers and of his fame, prepared himself to meet the 
inevitable hour. “ It is hard, very hard,” he wrote to a friend at Vienna, just 
before his death, (in a letter of which the unpublished original now exists in the 
| collection of an enthusiastic autographist in London) “to feel one ‘self dying. 
| Life is so short, and my career was opening before me under such happy colours 
(sotto auspici tanto fortunati); but it is the will of God—and day and night 
I toil upon my requiem, which must be finished.” Finished it was, and 
so nobly that one wonders how the impertinent pretensions of Sissmeyer should 
ever, for an hour, have been admitted, or how it was that Godefroy Weber es- 
caped with his life from the indignant Germany, which rose to protest against 
| his attempt to question not only the authenticity, but the originality, of the 
| maestro’s last and most individual work. Possibly a greater piece of nonsense 
was never printed than the elaborate argument of Weber to convert the Kyrie 
Eleison of this wonderful Mass into a rifacciamento of the Alleluia in Handel’s 
“ Joseph.” The radical analogy of the two themes is unquestionable—just as 
unquestionable as the radical analogy of the conditions under which all intense 
emotions arise and find utterance. Like the “ litanies of nations,” the “ canticles 
of love and woe” come up from the deepest inner heart of man, and the thrills 
of rapture are one in their origin with the throes of prayer. Mozart's “ Re- 
quiem” is verily his own, in form, as in spirit. But because it is his own, and 
because it is incomparably the grandest composition of its class, therefore it 
should only be heard in circumstances befitting the mood from which it pro- 
ceeded, and favourable to the mood which it is intended to produce. Ofe might 
as well have read “ Hamlet” after supper, in the Academy of Music, at the 
Charity Ball, as have invited a Concert-weary audience to soar alcft with the 
passionate sublimities of the “ taba mirum spargens sonum,” or to sink in ear- 
nest supplication with the tender implorings of the “ Requiem wternam.” More- 
over the choral effects of the composition were utterly ruined by the disposition 
of the chorus on the stage. To produce an effect of numbers on the eye, all the 
effect of nambers on the ear was sacrificed. In such a building as the Academy 
of Music the masses of the chorus should be thrown as far forward as possible 
into the house. Even at Exeter Hall, which is a much better house for such per- 
formances as those of Saturday and Monday, Mr. Costa always finds it necessary 
to project the singers towards the front of the platform ; but, at the Academy 
of Music, they were so arranged in tiers receding from the orchestra that 
while they made a very formidable show, they sang “ very small” indeed. 
And the organ which was put at the top and rear of the whole arrangement, 
might just as well have been a hand-organ, or even a painted picture on the 
wall. It conrtibuted absolutely nothing to the ensemble of sound. We notice 
these serious defects in the execution of a very well-intended project asa cay- 
tion for the future rather than as an empty criticism on the past. The recollec- 
tion, sempiternal in our memory, of a performance of the “ Requiem” which we 
heard at Paris in October, 1849, when Lablache and Castellan, Viardot-Garcia 
and Alexis Dupont, led the orchestra of the Conservatoire and the chorus of the 
Grand-Opera, makes us quite indisposed to comment in detail upon any repre- 
sentation which we are obliged to condemn as a whole. Not even the admirable 
and majestic singing of Herr Formes could bring up the Quadruple Alliance to its 
proper efficiency. 

But the concert-precedent was amply good enough to justify the brilliant snc- 
cess of the double Adieux, had a less interesting artist than Mr. Thalberg been 
the hero of the “ Testimonial.” 

The Fifth Symphony of Beeth and the Weihe des Hauses were rendered 
as effectively by the orchestra of Herr Anschutz as their resources would per- 
mit. The latter of these works was new toa Gothamite , and its vig 
and passionate instrumentation commended it to immediate favour. Mr. Thal. 
berg played, as for the last time, with infinite ease, and yet with evident earnest. 
ness—and charmed the house into fresh regrets. One piece which he performed 
on Satarday—a fantasia on “ Lily Dale” —was as exquisite an illustration of the 
power of genius to adorn a trivial theme into real beauty as we remember to 
have heard. The violin of Vieuxtemps was as eloquent as ever, and Herr Formes 
sang ballads in a way which demands the adjective “superb.” After a most 
brilliant and pathetic performance of the “ Wanderer” which everybody knows, 
he was recalled and sang a song of his own composition, modulated upon an old 
“ Volks-lied” of Germany, which almost “ flattered to tears” a house too crowded 
and incongruous to be very impressionable, It was a ead old song on the sad old 
story of youthful love, of ardent hope, of utter faith, of sudden falsehood, and of 
wan despair, with a finale of religious peace, and flowers blooming once again 
upon the dead volcano’s cone; and Herr Formes sung it as he had written it, with 
his heart in the words and his soul in the music. These Thalberg testimonials 
have been the great triumphs, the go/den triumphs, perhaps we ought to say, of 
the past week. But there have been others too. “ Lucia” was sung extremely weil 
on Saturday, in the morning, and the “ Traviata” fairly on Monday—while the 
« Barber of Seville” was deliciously performed on Wednesday night to a house 
not two-thirds full, but thoroughly appreciative and thoroughly delighted. 

Madame La Grange was in capital voice, and trifled imperially with the exqui- 
site and elaborate music of the ré/e of Rosina, which as we all know, she acts 
quite as brilliantly as she sings. Labocetta was more successful with the musi¢ 
of Count Almaviva, than he had been on Saturday with the more dramatically 
impassioned réle of Edgardo, and if he had but looked the character as well as 
he acted it, would have deserved more praise. But as in all our experience we 
have known only one Almaviva, and that one Mario, we not dwell upon 
the shortcomings of Signor Labocetta, the more especially that they cannot now « 
be mended by any art, but must be left where the linkboy left the infirmities of 
hiseiee thee. The Figaro of Gassier réeds nosuch forbearance. It is mas; 
terly in every respect—faithful in costume, true *. spirit ; as a piece of acting, 
admirably unaffected and spirited ; as a vocal performance, vividly original and 
yet elegantly correct. Rocco was at home in the rdle of Don Bartolo, and Herr 
Formes as Don Basilio made the fable of Proteus possible. Don Basilio has 
never been seen or heard on this stage before, Marini to the contrary notwith- 
standing. When Formes came on the sene he wasno longer Formes. The Ber- 
tram of “ Robert le Diable,” the gaoler of “ Fidelio,” the Sir George of “ I Puri- 
tani,” the grave philanthropical clergyman of the Oratorio had altogether va- 
nished, and given place toa sleek elder bred in the school of the Archbishop of 
Granada, and capable of everything excepting a natural emotion or an act of mag- 
nanimity. And as he began so he went on and ended, never rising, never falling 
—but keeping the just and accurate dramatic level of the character, with an 
electric certainty which is the prerogative of geuins, and executing the musi¢ 
with a combined foree and brilliancy, which confounded the basso with the bari~ 
tone. We cou!d have sate through an evening of orchestral fiaschi and choral 
insanities, for the sake of Don Basilio’s single air of “La Calunnia.” Every 
shade of the varied and intense expression, which Rossini for once took the trou- 
ble to lavish upon a solo, was caught and presented with an equal flexibility of 
voice and versatility of mental emotion. The justice which was done to Rossini 
on Wednesday moves us to hope that we may have nothing but good to say next 
week of the “Italiana in Algieri,” which was to be performed last night. 

The experiment of German Opera was again tried on Thursday with “Martha,”’ 
if “Martha” can be any longer called an experiment in New York. Certainly 
Flotow’s opera comes more fairly within range of the Academy resources, than 
Beethoven’s “ Fidelio,” or Von Weber's “ Der Freischutz.” But true German 
Opera is an impossibility without the best of choruses. The chorus in the Ger- 
man Opera plays a part as important as that assigned to its classic predecessor , 
by the dramatists of Greece. It takes an integral share of the movement and 
life of the Opera. In the Opera of Italy and France the chorus is simply a relief 
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acteur s'est rendu.” 


Those inevitable men and women never advance their right legs and lift their 
Jeft arms in unison for any other purpose than to afford a respite to the exhausted 
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prima-donna, or the over-spent tenor, excepting when they come in to swell 
the harmonies of the orchestra. But the German composers make their chorus 
participes criminis, accessories before and after, and absolute accomplices in all 
the passions and all the terrors of the stage. In “ Fidelio” particularly, which 
is really a sort of grand vocal symphony, (Beethoven treats his soprano as if she 





were a hautbois, and his basso as if he were a b ) the ch are indis- 
pensable. For which reason, as any one ‘will readily infer, the Opera of “ Fi- 
delio” itself is by no means indispensable from the repertoire of the Academy, 


as at present constituted. 

Beethoven may look for better treatment at the hands of our Philharmonic 
friends, who give their second concert of the season to-night, at the Academy of 
Masic. Signori Labocetta and Gassier contribute their voices, and Madame 
Graever-Johnson her brilliant executive control of the piano-forte, to the harmo- 


nies of the occasion, RAIMOND. 
Se ee 


Orama. 


Great writers, like great cooks, achieve their greatest triumphs in handling the 
most unpromising themes. The chef who set thirty different dishes each day on 
the mess-table of the French Staff at Namur, when he had nothing in his larder 
but horseflesh and the grass that grew on the battlements, deserves a nobler 
niche in the cupboard of fame than a Vatel or a Soyer, though the one be the Cato 
and the other the Howard of the cuisine. And what feature of all the marvellous 
outline of the genius of Shakespeare is more striking than his imperial indiffer- 
ence to the value of his plots? He picks up the first old bit of faded tapestry 
that falls in his way, and in the twinkling of an eye converts it into an immortal 
cartoon. “ Cymbeline,” “ Hamlet,” “ Othello,” the “ Tempest,” the “ Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream,” what would the stories of all these masterpieces be with- 
out the master's telling? So too the great composers who have made the mo- 
dern Opera the wonder and delight it is, have embroidered their wealth of fancy 
and feeling and rhythmical power on the silliest and the weakest tissues of 
words. M. de Jouy was clever enough for Rossini, and the nonsensical libretto 


that such things are, and that plays, like this of Mr. Tom Taylor's, do truly por- | on the 16th Oct., Louisa, wife of Lt.-Col. Greathed, H.M.’s 8th Regt., and Ud- 


tray certain phases of life, and show us old foes with a new face—I may admit 
the plea—but protest against the inf that therefore such plays should be 
written and acted. “ Camille” and the “ Marble Heart” tell true stories as well. 
There are /orettes on earth, and they are no better than tigresses in silk and vel- 
vet, and they do live odious and miserable lives in general, while in the particu- 
lar they do sometimes show themselves capable of heroic self-sacrifices, and of » 
kind of fantastic martyrdom of the affections, at which no man can sneer, how- 
ever much he may pity and condemn. But we do not ask to see them on the 
stage, for all their real sorrows and for all their real sim. And just as little should 
we care to see displayed before the inexperienced and the young—or, indeed, 
before the experienced and the old—such pictures of the married life of men and 
women as may well be supposed to blight the confident hopes of sixteen, and to 
deepen the wearing doubts of fifty. 

I prefer to such dramas the incredible bosh of the burlesque which follows the 
“ Unequal Match,” at Miss Keene's theatre, and carries the Christmas panto- 
mime on into the New Year's holidays. The hinery of this ext 
works better now than at first, and thongh the jokes thereof are not always 
sparkling with pa Ae keen with point, and though the fan thereof is of a 
somewhat broad and boisterous kind, still it is a jovial piece enongh and worth 
laughing over for half an hour or so, towards the crown of the evening. 
One may take it for instance after an honr of Charles Mathews, or rather one 
might have so taken it up to last night, when that brilliant and versatile actor 
took his leave of Mr. Hurton's theatre, after a v successful engagement. 

As for to-night there can be no question what shall be done with that! What 
theatregoer would dream fer a moment of missing Mrs. Hoey’s benefit, and of 
showing her that she may act Miss Bloodgood for a month without ceasing to be 
Mrs. Hoey? HAMILTON. 








——_————— 


Dramatic CELEBRATION OF THE Arrroacuine Weppinc.—The mar- 
riage of the Princess Royal is to be celebrated at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James's, on the 26th of January, and we understand that in honour of 
the occasion the Queen has commanded three performances to take place 
at her Majesty’s Theatre. They are to consist of a t y, a comedy, 
and an opera. The tragedy is to be performed on the 18th. ‘“ Macbeth” 
has been selected, and the production of it confided to Mr. Phelps. It is 





of William Tell” never interfered in the least with the majestic structure which 
the maestro reared upon it. ‘ Write your words to my music,” cried Handel, 
in a rage, to some unhappy Briton who fancied himself an important poet, be- 
cause he supplied the testy Titan with the raw material of his toil, “ Write your 
words to my music, and I don't care a sixpence what you write!” 

These instances | am aware belong to the repertory of my friend Ramonn, 
but as be was unwise enough to quote them to me when we were talking over 
this subject, at Miss Laura Keene's Theatre, the other night, he need not be sur- 
prised to find them snatched out of his mouth. If he ever meant to use them 
himself | am very sorry for his disappointment ; but what I have written I have 
written, and I can’t possibly think of unwriting the same. I admitted the jus 
tice of his views at the time of our conversation, and that ought to satisfy and 
more than satisfy any reasonable man. 

The topic which provoked our discussion, as the theatre-going reader will 
have already divined, was Mr. Tom Taylor's new comedy of “ An Unequal 
Match.” Weeould not but be delighted with the terseness and point of the dia- 
logue, with the apposite grace of many of the chance reflections and sparkling 
observations, which the ingenious writer scatters along his way ; but we were 
irresiatibly led into the question, whether Mr. Taylor is, or is not, strong enough 
to dispense with a clever plot, and a story worth the telling. 

We unanimously decided that he is not, after the preliminary fencing, natural 
to two men, who think alike, but who are bound in justice to th | 
not to say so. 

For my own part this has always been my own conviction. The most success 
ful play which Mr. Taylor has ever written, beyond a doubt, is the comedy of 
** Btill Waters Ran Deep,” and this is, of all his plays, the most striking and elabo- 





rate in reapect to plot and construction. The idea of the play is not novel, cer has 


tainly, but the incidents through which it is developed are sufficiently fresh ana 
varied to lead the attention captive throughout the whole play, while the course 
of the atery is not so clearly indicated in the first scene as to destroy the zest of 
curiosity. Supported by this intrinsic capability of his theme, Mr. Taylor eon- 
trives to sustain the dramatic zest from first to last. 

The story of “ An Unequal Match,” on the contrary, affords the author no 
such assistance. It is a bald, flat, common-place story, as old as Mother Goose, 
the Romance of the Rose, or the everlasting hills themselves. You see the whole 
thing from the beginning, and discern afar off the approach of King Cophet 





with his Beggar Maid. There is a lordly personage who casually sees a pretty . 


farmer's daughter, and seeing straightway loves, and loving, straightway is loved 
in turn, and instantaneously wedded! Of course’his beanty is a blundering little 
Arcadian boor, while he, a glaas of fashion, reflects all her little gaucheries and 
ridicules with distressing punctuality, and so he wearies of her presence, and hot 
with shame, goes off to cool himself at some far and foreign Spa. Equally of 
course, the deserted wife dilates in the despair of her desolate position into a 
Pythian grandeur, and suddenly casts off the slough of her native woods and 
dairy-farms, to become a brilliant woman of the world. How she follows her 
spouse —how she comes up with him, both literally and metaphorically—how she 
first amazes him by the splendour of her metamorphosis, and then nearly crazes 
him by conduct which seems to indicate a metempsychosis also, and an inward 
change as thorough as the outward —how the poor little honest awkward simple- 
ton he had left at homeyplays the finished flirt and the diamond-hearted co- 
quette with him at the watering-placemand how when he is ready to die, or 
drink the waters, or do some equally desperate thing, she flings away her glitter- 
ing diaguises, and blooms out once more the natural beauty that she was, nowise 
corrupted at the core, but only‘from a hedge-rose refined into a fragrant damask 
all this is hardiy worth the telling in the plain sequences of analysis, and certain- 
ly not worth the pains of building up into a three-story drama, unless it be built 
up with the true Palladian skill. It should not be surprising then, that Mr. Tom 
‘Taylor has not succeeded in making of it all a very brilliant, interesting, or va- 
luable play. On the contrary he has made of it a play of which nothing but the 
cleverest acting could make a hit, and which mediocre acting even would con. 
sign to instant damnation in spite of all the talent of the text. The first act 
with the best actingis extremely tedious, and I am very sure that nothing but 
the pleasure | felt ia once more looking upon, and listening to Misa Keene in a 
roally dramatical performance could have constrained me to await the denouement. 
Very agreeable that pleasure was, and by long abstinence become almost a 
now sensation. | had not forgotten how could any man ever forget! how grace: 
fully Miss Keone can oxpreas the most varied emotions, and pass with fine grada- 
tions through the whole gamut of female sensibility how pathetic by turna and 
soathing her voice can be-or how admirably she can trifle with those terribly 
serious realitios with whion to trifle is the supreme satiafaction of clever and un- 
happy women, But aftersomething like a surfelt of good masculine acting, I 
took « particular comfort in the peculiarly feminine excellencios of Miss Keene's 
performance in this comedy, It would have redeemed any play written by any’ 
body on any subject ; and so of course it very easily saved Mr. Taylor's latest 
Offepring, although it differs from the last-born of Time in not being bis best. 
For Miss Keene's acting it certainly was which accomplished this feat, not for 
me alone, but for the whole audience, The best filled of the other parts were 
Rot #o perfoctly wellfilled that they would have escaped perdition, had they been 
thrown on their own pure and simple merits, 

Perhaps I ought to except Mr. Jefferson's performance which was thoroughly 
comic without being coarse, Phe demon of antithesis tempts me to balance this 
statement by saying that Mr, Jordan was thoroughly coarse without being comic, 
but I should be sorry not to qualify this judgment by adding that Mr. Jordan's 
re waa not intended to be comic, while it was ementially coarse without 
having been Intended to be so. For the radically vulgar and unseemly concep- 
tion of the character, Mr, Tom Taylor, and not Mr. Jordan, is zesponsible ; and 
perhaps Mr, Jordan ought not to be blamed for doing nothing te save a part not 
worth saving. The subordinate roles were reapectably filled, Miss Josephine 
Manners being, perhaps, the most noticeably clever in her rendering of the tri- 
vial passages confided vo her, As for the moral atmosphere of the play, I own 
it strikes me as utterly detestable. Bad as the false sentiment and the avowed 
profiigacy are of the “Camilles” and the “Marble Hearts,” I do not see 
anything preferable to the lachrymose slang of Dumas fils and his fellows, 
in the dismal domestic diplomacy of such plays as this of the “Unequal 
Match.” If there be any sanctity in marriage, surely that sanctity is 


ted that the cast will comprise all the dramatic strength which can 
be brought to bear on the occasion, and we bear rumours that Miss Helen 
Faucit is likely to re nt Lady Macbeth. The opera is to be Balfe’s 
* Rose of Castille,” which is now being represented at the Lyceum. We 
believe that the comedy has not yet been finally chosen, but conclude 
that it will be one of Shakspeare’s or Sheridan's —Lilerary (Gazette. 
—— ee 


Ovituary. 


Sm Gronoe Cartxy, Bant.—The death of Sir George Cayley took 
lace on the 15th inst,, at the advanced age of 84. As a scientific man 
e held a very distinguished position. His inventive genius first dis- 

played itself in the successful analysis of the mechanical properties of air 
coiee mT and physical action. His papers on this subject were 
published in the philosophical jourrals of the day, and gave rise to a 
number of experiments both ia this —a abroad on the navigation 
of balloons, which then took up much of the public attention, He pointed 
out the fallacy of any hopes of success in the absence of a given power 
within a given welgnt and, being well acquainted with the steam-en- 
gine, on which he made many experiments with a view to the con- 
straction of the disc and rotatory engine, he showed that there was little 
ebance (ms from steam. These inquiries led 


dens House, Dorset.— At the 


Rectory at West Rounton, the Rev. M. J. Wynyard, 
| Rector te Gustave 
t.-Gen. 


and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty—At Brighton, 
~~ de Pancho. British Consul at Ostend. —At Svanin . Berks, Liew 
N. Wodehouse, Col. of H.M.’s 3d Regt. of Infantry.—R. W. Roberts, Esq., Master 
| R.N., Commander of H'‘M.S. Cyclops in the Black Sea in 1854-55.—In London, 
| Mr. W. T. Monerieff, the well-known dramatic writer. He was the author of 
|“ Tom and ,” and been blind for many years.—At Gloucester City, 
New Jersey, Miss Eliza Leslie, well-known as the author of several volumes on 
| Cookery and Housekeeping, which have had a great sale.—The death of Herr 

Keenig, the musician, at Paris, is announced in the foreign journals.—In Lon- 
|don, Mr. James Cop; , notorious as a Parliamentary agent; or, in other 

words as a jobber in seats.—At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, Napier, wife of 
| Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., M.P.—At Worcester, Rear Admiral H. B. Powell.— 
| At Marlee Housc, Perthshire, C yo my formerly of H.M.’s 60th Rifles 
| and 44th Foot.— At Mobberley , ire, Lt.-Col. Meek, late 94th Regt. 


Appointments. 

| Members returned to Parliament: Town of Paisley; H. E. Crum Ewing, Baq., 
of Strathleven, merchant, in G w,in the room of Archibald Hastie, Eaq., 
| dec ; Borough of Scarborough: John Dent Dent, of Ribston Hall, in the y 


of York, Esq., in the room of the Earl of Mulgrave, : th of White- 
haven: Geo: Lzell, of Park-crescent, in the county of Middlesex, ., in the 
room of R. C. yard, Esq.. dec.; Elgin Burghs: Mountstuart El 

Grant Duff, Esq., , of Eden, in the room of G 


phinstone 
Skene yg Te- 
signed ; County of Northampton: Northern Division, G Ward Hunt, ., in the 

room of A. Stafford O’Brien Stafford, Esq., dec.—Mr. W. M. Cooke, of the West- 
ern cireuit, to be Recorder of Poole.—The Rev.’R. C. Coxe, Archdeacon of Lindis- 
farne, and Vicar of Eglingham, to be a Canon of Durham Cathedral, v. Dr. 
Townsend, dec.—Mr. F. J. Cridland tobe ViceConsul at Richmond, Virginia. 
Mr. Cridland has been for ten years Secretary to the Consulate, several 
times Acting Consul. 


Arntyp. 

Tue Great Mortarn.—The great 36-inch mortar, in the invention of 
which some say the Premier bad a band, was tested at Woolwich 
yesterday for the second time. This huge gun is made of separate pieces 
of iron hooped together. It throws a shell one yard in diameter and 
weighing twenty-four hundred-weight. Some idea of its size may be ob- 
tained from the fact that to load it men mount to the mouth by a ladder 
and enter the chamber to place the charges. The shells fired yesterday 
were not filled, but the mere weight of the huge ball produced tremendous 
effects— 

“* At the moment of impact there is a report more seemi than the 
report of disc . Nor is it quite like oun of gan, ney Vee aanes either. 
Fancy a hundred thousand drummers to give one stroke at one and the same 
time, and the notion would be more fitting. Within a radius of two hundred yards 
the air is filled with fragments, stones, clay, turf, water ; roots of trees go whirl- 
ing aloft, as though a volcanic crater had suddenly belched forth.” 

The result of the trial is called “ successful,’”’ although at the fifth 
round the middle ring partially gave way. But it was clear that 36-inch 
shells could be projected nearly a mile,— Spectator, Dec, 4. 


The 2d battalion of the 6th Foot, raised at the expense of Major Ma- 
cleod Frazer, who has obtained a lieutenant-colonelcy and the command 
of the battalion for his exertions, numbers at present 1,230 strong, and in 
addition has given a large number of volunteers to the 7th Fusiliers and 
other ments.—A General Order issued by the Commander-in-Chief 
reprehends the lenity of members of General Courts-martial on the trial 
of officers convicted of grave offences.—Sir Colin Campbell has issued a 
series of instructions on the best means of ving health in India. 





his invention of , & masterpiece of origi pti 
which proved the great advantage of _— expanded air, instead of steam, 
where weight was an important consideration—a discovery that the 
are now endeavouring to “pply. and one that en, his at- 
tention up to the period of bis death, ly he made some discoveries in 
optics, which were followed by the construction of an instrument for test- 
ing the purity of water by the abstraction of light—an instrument which 
been lately used with success in investigating the waters of the 
of his contributions to scientific knowledge was a re- 
markably in; arrangement for obtuining and applying electric 
power to mac . 


He was one of the original oters and chairman of the Polytechnic 
Institution. He aleo origi and carried out, ome © am 
, acres 


Thames. Another 


eae hood of his Yorkshire estates, on a priselple previously 
ne! or , on a ple un- 
known in this country. He was, we believe, between 4b ana 30 years 


promote: 

improvements in husbandry which now so much distinguish Lincoln- 

ire, where one of his estates was situated. He was also the pro- 
moter and adopter of the cottage allotment system for the purpose of 
improving the condition of the poor on bis property. As a politician he 
exercised an im t influence as chairman of the Whig Clab at York. 
Through his instrumentality while in that position Mr. Wyvil was re- 
turned as an independent member for York, which had up to that period 
been a close borough in the hands of one or two noble houses. He also 
took an active part in favour of the Liberal candidate during the cele- 
brated election of Wilberforce, Milton, and Lascelles, and, subsequently, 
in the election of Lord Brougham. Upon the passing of the Reform Bill 
he was himself returned to Parliament for Scarborough, but he was then 
at too advanced an age to assume a leading position in public life, and 
retired to philosophical pursuits after occupying his seat for a single 
Parliament. The late baronet was the father-in-law of Mr. E. 8. Cayley, 
one of the members for the North Riding of Yorkshire, and he is suc- 
ceeded in his title and estates by his son, Sir Dighy Cayley.—7imes, 
Dee, 18. 


since, one of the first, if not the very firet, ee 
first 





Avira. Sir F, Breavront.—We have to announce the death of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, F.R.S., F.G.S., F.R.AS., &., which took 
place at Brighton, in his 84th year. The deceased officer saw much and 
varied service in his earlier days, and in 1810 and 11, being then a Ca 
tain, he was actively engaged in a survey of the coast of Karamania, in 
Asia Minor, an employment be was obliged to relinquish in uence 
of a nearly fatal gunshot wound he received from the hands of a fanati- 
cal Turk, June 20, 1812. Capt. Beaufort, who had previously contri- 
bated to the extirpation of a band of pirates from the southern part of 
the Morea, then returned home with convoy, and on the 29th of October 
in the same year was paid off. For several years after his arrival in 
England Rear-Adm!}. Beaufort +o to have been —— occupied tn 
laying down the results of his labours, and in constructing, under the 
orders of the Lords of the Admiralty, a variety of charts, of which we 
may enumerate one of the Archipelago, three of the Black Sea, &o., in- 
cluding the Coast of Africa, and seven of Karamania, He became at 
grapber to the Admiralty in July, 1832 ; was nominated in April, 1835, 
® commissioner for luquiry into the laws, &o., under which pilots were 
appointed, governed, and paid ; and again, in January, 1845, for inquir- 
ing into the state of the harbours, shores, and rivers of the united king- 
oe) He accepted the rank of retired rear-admiral oa the Ist of October, 

R46, _ 

Coronet, T. 8. Powers, C B.—By the mall from India the death of 
Col, T. 8, Powell, C.B,,who recently au ed M don, Sir H. Have- 
look, K.C.B., in the command of the 53d ment, is confirmed as having 
taken place in an action with a body of Dinapore mutineers near 
Voltengere. The lamented officer bad had a long and distinguished ca- 
reer In India, and during the late war was recalled from India to act in 
the Crimea, where he rendered himself bighly useful, and for bis merito- 
rious exertions in the fleld was early in year nominated a . 
nion of the Order of the Bath. Col, Powell entered the army as ensign 
by purchase in May, 1826, and, as may be well imagined, when cut off 
waa in the full vigour of life, He served as alde-decamp and Persian 
Interpreter to Gen. Lord Keane throughout the ane of 183839 
in A istan, and had received a mecal for Ghuznee, He accompanied 
the 6th Regiment to the oe of Good Hope, and served during the Caf- 
fre war in 1846 and 1847, for which be received a medal, During the 
late war in the Crimea he commanded the 57th Regiment until after the 
battle of Inkermann, and subsequently served as second in command of 
the regiment until — to an unattached lieutenant coloneley. He 
had received the Crimean medal and clasps for Balaklava and lnkermann, 
Soon after the war with Russia was concluded Col. Powell returned to 























India to share the honours of the a qo against Persia. 
Since the outbreak in Bengal the gallant r had displayed the great- 
est activity and zeal in his duties, and bis death will be deeply regretted 
| not only by his relatives, but by a large circle of military friends. 


| ‘Whe Consulship at Antwerp has become vacant by the death of Mr. Godschal 
Johnson.— At iron, men 





juskisson, Esq., in the 84th of his 
t Hon. 


William H At Bg: 
not to be preserved, nor commended to popular respect by dramas which | ! } 3 ae a ., aged 76, a Dep.-Lt. and M 
represent a busband as a mere jealous, self-seeking, tyrannical brute, who county.— At Ghazeepore, Capt. ion. Edward as 
is to be circumvented and overcome by the subtle and astute little creature thes S24 5.1 thrd won of Hane Francis me eh ey HE er 
whom he holds in thrall, and so, tricked into an honest happiness. If you say! Arrah.—At K' , Major W. Gordon, late of the —At Simla, 


The G | is also very urgent on the uisition of native languages 
by gone officers.—Fresh a con been ordered, to take place 
in Woolwich marshes, upon the 36 inch mortar constructed by Mr. Mal- 
let for Government.— Lieut. Pinwill, 27th Enniskillins, has been ap- 
inted to the command of the troops garrisoning Upnor Castle, Chat- 
—As the Nortbampton militia were recently travelling to Plymouth 
rison, from Oxford, per South Devon Railway, between Totness and 
ings-bridge-road station, Capt. Watkins, of that regiment, was killed by 
his placing bis head out of the window of one of the carriages when pase- 
ing a wall, with which it came in contact. 


Wan-Orrice, Dec. 15.—12th Lt Drags ; A L’Estrange H Holmes, Gent, and 
D R Vandeleur, Gent, to be Cor, w-p. 6th Pt; Lt M* 
Lt Grant, from 58th Ft, to be Capt. 
| = Dod bp. ¥ lor, pro ; R Roberts, Gent, to 

to be Lt, w-p, v Grant, in 6th Ft; Maj Bolton to be Ens, w: 
woth Ft wp; BytM Ie to be Maj ; Lt Katoh. 
~— gg to be Lt, Olst Ft; H , Gent, to be 


War-Orrice, Dec. 18.—3d Ft; Maj-Gen Sir He’ Havelock, Bart, 
K.C.B, to be Col, vy Lt-Gen Wodehouse, dec. ~~ - 


zt 


Wan-Orricr, Dec. 18.—Royal Horse Gds ; Lt Williams-Bulkeley to be Capt, 
bp, v Berkeley, who ret: Cor Carew to be Lt: J Albert Craven, Gent, to 

¥ Daveney, app. to 34 Drag Gds.. Tth Drag Gis | Gent Cader 3 W 2 Wright, 
v Da -) i u Gds ; Gent 

from Ri Mil College, to be Cor, w-p, ¥ Echalag Hi 
Harbord to be 


Lt. On tea Bene inson ; G W Morland; W | Butler; C E 
W Roworth ; J Giffard; David Barry Moriarty ; and W 8 8 Lowndes, Gents. 
20th Ft; wes Gibbs, from 2d West India Regt, to be 
Tth Ft; Lt J O'Neill, to be Inst of Musk, vy Capt Latyens, who res that ap. 26th 
; Gent Cadet L A Gre, , from Y Ye | 
h Ft ; Gent Cadets W Boy 
Assist-Surg Mackinnon, from Staff, to be Assist-Su 
| 30th Ft ; it Cadet M M‘Neill, from Ri Mil Col, 
3ist Ft; J G Hamilton, Gent, to te Ens, w-p, v Inge, to Sth 
36th Ft; Ens Sale to be Lt, bp, ¥ Hugo, who rete. 97 nit 
Sageee © SO Dae. 2. © Capel, whe ome, 44th Ft; Ens Leake to be Ins of Mky, 
v Capt Staveley, who res that app. 45th Ft; RJ Callwell, Gent, to be Ens, b-p. 
v Webber, ~ 52d Ft; Gent Cadets M P , T B Cowburn, to be Ens, 
wep. 58th Ft; Lt Wynyard to be Capt, b-p, v Cooper, who reta. 60th Ft; Gent 
Cadet J E H Peyton, to be Ens, w-p, v 1, pro. 6lst Ft; Lt Moore to be 
Capt, wp, v Dely, dec; Ens Rumsey, fm 9lst Ft, to be Ens; Gent Cadet F J 
Fane o> wp, © Casement, pro, 624 Pt JV 114 Blond, Gent, to be Ens, 
wep, ¥ Clay, ap tl . 65th Pt; Lt Strange to twp, ¥ 
dee. 67th Ft; Gent Cadet G Baker to be Ena, wep, ¥ King 4 
W Hf Ralston, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Backhouse, pro. 
son, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, in suce to Lt Swanson vliiea in action. 79th Ft; Lt 
Walker to be Inst of My. lat Ps Gent Cadet HR Spearman to be Ens. 98th 
ho= Cadet W Moffet, to be Ens, w-p, ‘e ry, pro. 99th Ft; Gent Cadet 
A Vege 





me 
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Ft 
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ker to be Ens, w-p, ¥ Jacob, pro. ‘ee Neilson, fm 6th 

fan be Capt wep inguin Bu ee be 1a, wp, vO Hana W 
swp¥ , dee; to be Lt, wep, ¥ 0" ; 

air, Gent, to be tne w 9. Bet Royal Can ; % Bernard, fm 

oath PA, to te tw ell, whe we a be ~ 4 heyyy 

’ ned ,¥ ’ i re ’ 

MD, fm hep, to dys Ste, Pires, fm 20th Ft, to be 

aat-Surg, ¥ Mackinnon, app to Ft. on the death of 

Lt-Gen Wodehouse, on 11th Dec: Maj-Gen Sir D McGregor KCB, to be Lt-Gen; 

Byt-Col Griffiths, 12th Lt - and Commandant of Cavalry . at Maid. 

Nagent, doth P, to'be LeGol; Capt HM Begjahs hops Ath PY, and Bladl OMeer 

b . 5 Jol; Capt » bp, , cer 

of Pensions, to be Ma). oe 


Wan Orries, Dec. 22.—RI + Bt-Col Marlow to be Col, v Portlock, 
on fp 4 C Moceusland to be LeCal ; See Capt Jervois to be’ Capt ; Lt 
nox to be C Gent Cadets to be LAs; J A Millar, EOP IR 
Begg, 3S Start, P White, C J Oem Pegume, © Hi Bains, BY 


mond, Olat Pt; Bos 4 be Lt, bp, ¥ Doble, who ret; W 
H Baillie, Gent., to be Ens. tn atte, Col fortiock, RE to be Jen, rank hon, 
Lt-Col Sandham to he Col, ‘The undermentioned Officers of the A ’ 


having toree ' service in the rank of Lieut-Colonel, to be 
in the Army, under (he Royal Warrant of Jd November, 1854; Lt-Cols Bt John 
T Browne, H Aylmer, 4 Irving, CB, and © Bingham, all R.A. 


Navy. 

The greatest possible activity still continues in H. M.'s dockyard, Sheer; 
nesa, prine pally if not wholly, we may say, in fitting out the screw line- 
of- battle ships, &c., for a Channel fleet.--The Zeron, 16, st.-sloop, and 
the Spitfire, Br ped.-sloop, have left Spithead for the Coast of A _ 
Shipwrights have been engaged to break up the Bacchante and Unié, old 
42-gun-frigates, at Chatham Dockyard.—The Serpent, 12-gua sloop, has 
been taken out of dock at Portsmouth, in order to be moored up the har- 
bour as a target for the gunnery practice of the Excellent. 


ArrorvTwents.—Capt : Patey Superintendent of Packets at Southam .¥ 
Rameey.—Lieuts ; W F Gre; 


,.im the prime of life, Alfred Large, Esq., an . Pasley at Devon: ; J R Ringrove to Vulean ; J Trevenor to 
Feed in ths comcast Nate we ME to Vesuvius (for disp) ; J. M Stewart to Ganges ; (for disp). 
ow : A Barron to Swallow ; W 8 Stevens to Cambridge ; R 
to Wallesley ; WE Kelly to Melampus. 

—Capt F Hutton to the pension, v Ramsey.—Pay- 
aah ot : W Soady, W Bowder, W Pan 
ker, W Burke, and H South. 

Rorat Manies.—Gent Cadet D G Campbell to Sec Lt. 


tobe Blenheim ; PH Cam to be ag eat 
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New Books. 


In the name of Anna Cora Ritchie the American public recognises the 
Mrs. Mowatt, who in days not very distant was a favourite on and off the 
stage. Now, her ten years’ personal experience before and behind the 
curtain supplies her with abundant material for literary enterprise ; and 
through her we are gaining some little insight—not into the career of 
prominent individuals, for these have no lack of biographers and Bos- 
wells—nor yet into the humours and eccentricities of players, for these 
have been gleaned by many a writer—but into the by-ways and unobtru- 
sive humanities of a profession that stands alone. The Twin Roses isa 
“ narrative,” from her pen, just put forth by Ticknor and Fields of Boston 
in a neat duodecimo. The pair who give it title are the orpban daughters 
of an English actress ; both lovely in person and character ; one on the 


boards, and the other—crippled at an early age—the tasteful finisher of pages of this History, as the 


| have already been published in 
Washington. They consist of Washington’s letters to Congress and the 
authorities of the several States,—his orders to his subordinate officers, 
| his proclamations and addresses to the people, and the miscellaneous 
correspondence which his position as C der-in-Chief of the Ameri- 
can Army would naturally involve. Their “existence” has long been 
known to every student of American history. The discovery which Mr. 
John C. Hamilton has made is, that they are in the handwriting of his 
father. If this fact had been known at an earlier day, these letters would 
have been added to the Works of Alexander Hamilton; as it is, they are 
made the foundation of a new view of the History of the American Re- 
public. In July, 1776, Hamilton became a member of General Washing- 
ton’s staff, and continued to be one of his aids uatil April, 1781. Du- 
| ring these five years he acted as the General’s secretary, as Col. Harri- 
son, Col. Reed, Mr, Randolph, and Mr. Baylor had done before him. And 
that he was of the greatest possible service to the General, and through 
| him to the country, in this capacity, there has never been the slightest 
doubt. But from the date of his appointment Hamilton figures, in the 
leading, efficient, actual author of the whole 





the more elaborate theatrical costumes, and in many respects the good | conduct of the war,—while Washington is the mask,—the name, behind 
angel of a London establishment. “To these enter” a youthful hero of | Which he does the work! 


Ais hand 


higher . accomplished, and irredeemably stage- 
struck ; astern father ; and a few subordi Pp g Love and 
sorrow, trials and successes, vary the tale ; but in the end all works well. 
Starting in the Great Metropolis, brought then across the Atlantic to 
this country, and mainly to those parts of it with which the fair authoress 
is herself identified, we leave the principals happily domesticated at a 
charming rural residence in Devonshire, and the curtain falls upon a 
tableau more agreeable, than the parties to it had at some periods war- 
rant to expect. But then Mrs. Ritchie is a cheerful philosopher, her re- 
ligious sentiments themselves being more in accordance with those of 
Kingsley or George Borrow, than with doctrines occasionally enunciated 
from the platform of Exeter Hall. If too her romantic vein get the 
better of her once ina while, or if an incident here and there be deemed im- 
probable—what of that? Verisimilitude is not the sole, nay, not the 
first qualification of story or drama. Illusion, and thorough keeping be- 
tween the parts, take higher rank than mere fidelity to Nature and life: 
Were it otherwise—in literature, a correct police-report would have pre- 
cedence of the Arabian Nights ; in works of Art, Mr. Brady, the faithful 
photographer, might dwarf a Raphael or a Rubens. 

Though Thomas De Quincey wrote “The Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater,” and made it difficult for any one to follow in his steps, he 
can scarcely be said to have a pre-emption right to the occupation of his 
terrible ground. So thinks the anonymous author of The Hasheesh-Eater, & 
duodecimo published by the Harpers, in which—if we are to credit the 
Introduction—-personal experiences are alone described. We say, “ if we 
are to credit the Introduction,” for why should not this declared indi- 
vidualization be but part of a literary formula? Were we to judge indeed 
from internal evidence, we should imagine that these Confessions might 
have been written by a very well read echolar, travelled or untravelled, 
of lively imagination, prone to speculative theories, but not necessarily 
addicted to hasheesh, or bang, or opium. Let him however have pro- 
cured his materials where he may, be has make a good use of them, not- 
withstanding an apparent tendency to exaggeration, and the broaching 
of certain metaphysical views from which many will dissent. We should 
have mentioned that the author anticipates the charge of borrowing from 
De Quincey, and makes the best of it. We regret to learn from him 
that the use of opium as a stimulant bas largely increased in this coun- 








tries immense evil. In America it ts #0, from the 
Conattatlon of ou uated m An intense deverion to business 

representative man nm coexists with a stified craving someth 
bie the sake of advancement, at an age 


Yet from the very fact that bis fathers have 
before him, he inherits a constitution least of all fitted to bear these 


drafts it. 
« The question of his breaking down is only one of time. Sometimes it hap- 


pens very early ; and then not only does an exhausted vitality ire to be re- 
i . bat the long-pent-up cain, for a beauty of which fee mon activity 
said, ‘It isnot in me,’ rises from its bonds, and with a sad imperativeness 
tisfaction. 
7 How hard is it now to unlearn that habit of hasty execution which had been 
the acquirement of his whole previous life! The demands of business had al- 
ways met from him with rapid despatch ; this plex craving must be an- 
swered as rapidly. The self-denial of recreation, abandonment of care, well-re- 
regimen, might gradually restore to him health, and with it the elastic 
capacity for receiving iness. He cannot wait; the process is too slow. 
Aud the only immediate infusion of energy must be the artificial ; the Devil 
stands at his ear and suggests opium: from that moment begins the sad, old, 
inevitable tale of the opium-eater’s life. 

“ Alas! it is no rare one with us. The inhabitant of the smallest vil need 
hardly go out of bis own street to hear it ; and the unknown wretched who hide 
their shame, first in sad family hearts, last in the unwhispering grave, are even 
more in number, doubtless, than the known.” 


An Englishman, Mr. Francis Lancelott, has written a new series of 
memoirs of certain eminent personages, with whom we are all more or 
lees familiar. His work is reprinted here by the Appletons, under the 
title of The Queens of England and their Times ; and is in two thick duodeci- 
mos, closely printed in double columns. To range through these thou- 
sand pages, and renew acquaintance with all the female occupants of 
the Throne of Eugland, from Matilda, Queen of William the Conqueror, 
to Adelaide, Queen of William I1V., would be scarcely compatible with 
other claims ; but we bave read several portions of these biographies, 
and like them. They are fairly and, unpretendingly written ; with fair- 
ness and judgment, so fur as we can see; and may on the whole be re- 
commended. 

Entirely different in form and spirit is the first Volume—a very hand- 
some octavo, (Appletons)—of a Jfisory of the Republic of the United States, 
as Traced in the Wraings of Alexander Hamilton and of his Cotemporarie, by Jobn 
©. Hamilton. We do not usually, for obvious reasons, criticise in these 
columns the American records of the War of Independence ; but there is 
a feature so new and #0 objectionable in this work, that we feel 
bound to protest against it—the more so that it involves no international 
question whatever. An outrage in fact has been committed against the 
Muse of History, which, if uncorrected, might lead to erroneous impres- 
sions as to the parts played respectively in the world by those who com- 
mand and those whoserve. The offence is thas explained and handled in 
an editorial article of our neighbour the New York Time. This proml- 
nence Is fairly given to it, because the matter has more than literary im- 





Very few reputations, in this age of historical skepticiem, can be re- 
rded as established beyond all chance of coutroversy, German genius 
as for years beea devoted to the task of proving Homer to have been 
a myth ; and Miss Bacon is even now en in dispelling the illusion 
which attributes to Shakespeare the authorship of the immortal dramas 
for which he bas thus far bad credit throughout the world, With a dif- 
ferent motive a somewhat similar task has been undertaken by Mr. John 
C. Hamilton, who-has just issued the first volame of a work of which the 
leading ‘s ng less than to strike out the name of Washing- 
ton wherever it oconrs in our history, and insert in its place the name of 
Alexander Hamilton, Asa matter of course, as well as of precaution, 
this desi 
of this new and bold production. 

he work is called a Ji of the Republic of the United States as Traced 

in the Writi Alerander ilton and of his u 


- | over the sig 


At the time of Hamilton's appointment a difficulty had arisen between 
| the American and British Commanders in regard to the treatment of 
risoners, which led to a correspondence on the part of Washington with 

| Howe, “ in the tone of which,” the History informs us, “the latter had 
| the advantage.” Soon after, a British officer, who had been captured, 
wrote to Washington. “The reply,” says the History, “dated on the 
| day of his appointment as aide, was written by Hamilton.”’ And from 
this time forward, throughout the book, Hamilton is presented as the 

| author of all the letters, orders and addresses emanating from Washington 
| and bearing his signature, which happen to be found in the bandwriting 
of his Secretary. The extent to which this is carried is almost incredible. 
* Previous to the ing of the paign in 1777,” says the History, 


| 
| 








iy 


| in regard to making an attempt upon St. Augustine :—and it is added, 
“ This was the first step towards an extension of the Southern bounds of 
this Republic, and the command of the Gulf of Mexico, of which Hamil- 
ton was a steadfast advocate.” The co ence concerning prisoners 
having been resumed by Gen. Howe, “ bis letter was inclosed to Con- 
frees, with a comment in behalf of Washington, by Hamilton.” “The 
etter written by Hamilton for Washington, was in these terms.” “ Howe 
at this time pressing a final decision, Hamilton in behalf of Washington, 
answered him in full.” Precisely the same tone is held in speakin 
Washington’s military orders to his subordinates. ~ Three days T, 
Col. Hamilton, over ] ’s signature, wrote to Gen, Putnam at Peek- 
skill.” “ A letter written by him for Washington to Generals McDougall 
and Glover was to the same effect.”” “Two days afterwards he again 
wrote to Putnam in Washington’s name.” “ A few days previous Hamilton 
had written to Gov. Trumbull over Washington’s signature, as to - So 
sition of the public arms and the movements of the enemy.”’ “ ng 
the preparations of Howe to embark, Col. Hamilton again wrote over 
Washington's si to Gov. Trumbull.”’ And in order to make the 
transfer to Hamilton of all the credit for the military conduct of the war 
at this point, more complete and unmistakeable, this comment is added : 

These letters are not only important in themselves, but also to show the s 
tematic care observed th + acer pes hy ay ipation in \ 
affairs, to diffuse correct information of public measures,” 

It is impossible to give a tithe of the instances in which the entire cre- 
dit for the military operations of the war is attributed to Hamilton. In- 
deed, it is done uniformly and upon deliberate system. In ome of 
the northern campaign and the evacuation of Ticonderoga, the History 
says: 

On receiving advices of these events, Col. Hamilton, in the name of Washin; 
ton, wrote from veh hes to Patnam.” sf 

And then follow the orders to Putnam as to the disposition of his 
troo “Col. Hamilton also wrote to Schuyler, in the name of Wash- 
ington.” “ He also requested Congress to order Arnold to join Schuy- 
ler.” “On the same day Hamilton wrote to him in behalf of Washing- 
ton in a tone of — confidence from bead-quarters.”’ 





” Hamilton, 
gton, now wrote to General Heath, at Boston.’ 

he wrote to Putnam for Washington, stating,” &. “ To 
Weahingto replied the Counell f'Bafety of Nev ’ 
of Washington, ew 
“Boon ster, over Washington's signature, he wrote to Con- 

“Hamilton immediately informed Congress, in the name of 

, that Putoam had been )”’ &. “From Yellow 
Springs Hamilton, in the name of Washington, wrote to Con ” On 
several cecasious Hamilton was selected for special service and sent with 
detailed instructions as to the course he should pursue : in e 
are told that he went “ under a Se himself signed by 
Washington.” “ Having these services, lton hastened to 
the camp, whence, in the name of eo he wrote to Congress, de- 
tailing the movements of the army.” “ Hamilton is again seen address- 
ing letters, in the name of Washington, to the Board of War, to Heath 
and Trumbul!, pressing reinforcements and e ng con ” 

But it is useless to multiply these extracts. Every page in the volume 
is full of them. Every order that is issued :—every report made :—every 
letter written,—is ascribed to Hamilton,—and jal pains are taken to 
convey the impression that Washington's share in the whole business was 
confined to signing papers written by bis Secretary “ in bis name,” or “ on 
his behalf.” H 
impression conveyed,—and intentionally conveyed, b 
of the Republic is, that everything was by Hamilton,—that he was 
from the very outset tle soul and life of the Revolution, and that Wash- 
ington merely lent his name and ap) the credit of his Secre- 
tary’s labours. It is quite clear that this atic degradation of 
Washington, and elevation of Hamilton u ruins of bis reputation, 
is to be pursued through the remaining volumes of this History. 

This entire fabric rests, as we have —. stated, upon the discovery 
that the letters of Washington at this period were in the handwriting of 
his Secretary. If all history were to be rewritten upon this principle, we 
should probably have a good many new views of events. From the time 
of Cesar we presume no Commander-in-Chief has ever been his own Se- 
cretary, or has ever attempted to perform with his own hand the enor- 





this new History 


mous amount of correspondence and other writing which his position and 
duties involved. Suppose the merits of every action were to be trans 
ferred to the in whose handwriting the orders for its conduct 


might happen to be foand :—what sort of h would the world have 
of any man or any era? Se ee to seve- 
ral Secretaries at the same time: He 
eat possible phrase, the purport of the 
proper ~ Suppose = ~ of — _ pened ape 1 
new history of the wars of Napoleon drawn from hand- ing of his 
several roribés -—we should’ probably have the merits of each battle di- 
ee so aamiawes 7 
yi not yet become so purely a chirography as Mr. 
Joba C. Hamilton seems to su » Nor does his father stand in the 


slightest need of such qu vervice as he attempts to render him 
in this insidious and invidious work. 
ee 


OUR MODERN ELOQUENCE, 

We had occasion lately to observe on the marked poverty and In- 
adequacy of our modern verse-writers in treating the noble themes which 
the events of the last few years have supplied in abundance. Feebleneas 
of thought and meanness of style seem, however, atill more lamentably 
conspicuous in our contemporary orators thaa fn our modern eos The 
moat recent and most «ignal example which itwelf of thin le the 
Queen's Speech delivered at the opening of the prevent session. If this 
document could in any sense be understood as the language of the Sove- 
reign, we should consider It vay, beyond the scope of our criticism. 
The chivalrous feeling of respect which belongs to Eaglish ew | would 
revolt at the notion of analysing ann dissecting the gracious 
the Queen. Bat it is so well understood that the Speech from the Throne 
to the two Houses of Parliament is entirely the composition of the Mlal- 
ster, and that her Majesty has no more nal concern with It with 





is not proclaimed ;—but it is none the lees manifest from every | 


The preface | equally certain that i 


4 writ issuing out of the Queen's Beach in the name of “ Victoria by the 
grece of ,’ that we feel no scraple about treating it like any other 
tate paper, Queen Elizabeth addressed her troops at Tilbury in her 


| own language, and we doubt not that the speech was a far better one 


than could have been ow into her mouth by Burleigh or Cecil, We are 


her Majesty Queen Victoria had delivered her own 


states that it embodies a “ mass of material of great value, much of it | sentiments to Parliament at the present crisis, it would bave been in a 


hitherto unused,” found in the archives of the State Department at 
Washington :—this material consisting mainly of a 
written by Hamilton in bebalf of Washington while a mem 


staff,”’—which, eays the editor, “ would, had their existence been known, | coin is a high misdemeanour ; 


have made a large addition to the works of Alexander Hamilton.” 


| language and a spirit far more suited to the di 
letters | 


As | cli 


ty of the place and the 


oceasion than that of the document which was to her Majesty, on 
Chance 


of his his knees, by the Lord ior, The offence of clipping the Queen's 
and pot less, we should suppose, is that of 
pping the Queen’s English. Certainly never was there an —. 


& matter of fact a very large portion of these documents, if not the whole, | when it was more fitting that high and moble words ehould be placed 


ks’ collection of the writings of 


Hamilton, in behalf of Washington, wrote to the Governor of Georgia” 1 


lton at this time was twenty years of age. But the }. 


ot | di 


the mouth of an English Queen, coming in state to address her Parliament 
on the perils and achievements of her gallant armies in India. Every 
one knows how Cobbett illustrated every  swryaed error in grammar by 
passages extracted from King’s Speeches. But certainly, for a complete 
repertory of bad style, we never met with so pendious an ple ae 
the last speech from the Throne. While men’s hearts are throbbing and 
their blood tingling at the recital of the noble feats of arms in Hindostan, 
this is the language which the Minister does not think it uaworthy to put 
into the mouth of his Sovereign : 


While I deeply deplore the severe suffering to which many of my subjects in 
India have been e , and while | grieve for the extensive bereavements and 
sorrow which it has caused, I have derived the greatest satisfaction from the dis- 
tinguished success which have attended the heroic exertions of the compara- 
tively small forces which have been opposed to greatly superior numbers, with- 
out, bed aid of the powerful reinforcements despatched from this country to their 
assistance. 


Heavens! what a sentence— 





Where feeble expletives their aid do join, 
And ten low words do creep in one dull line. 
Here is another elegant extract :— 
I have observed with equal gratification, that many civilians placed in extreme 
difficulty and danger, have displayed the highest qualities, including in some in- 
| stances that would do honour to veteran soldiers. 
| What a neat copulative wé have in the word “ including,” and what a 
| cautious qualification is wrapped up in the “some instances!” We 
| should think this panegyric must have been settled by a special pleader. 
The language of a Sovereign should be simple, concise, and grand ; but 
this is mean, involved, and flabby. Wasa great theme ever so lowered 
by such bald and inadequate treatment? We say nothing of the intro- 
duction of such words as “ civilians” or “ bereavement” into a dignified 
composition—words for which no authority will be found, in this sense, 
in Johnson. But mark the feebleness of the thought, the poorness of the 
guage, the i of the position, and the clumsiness of the 
sentences, Surely it is a species of petty treason to cause the Queen of 
England to deliver a discourse which would not be creditable to a pro- 
vincial mayor. 

Even if his position did not make him responsible for this performance, 
Lord Palmerston’s own handling of the same topics in the House of Com- 
mons would have betrayed the authorship of the Royal Speech. So mea- 
gre, slovenly, and unworthy a commemoration of great deeds and great 
men, was never heard from the mouth of an English Minister in the Eng- 








of | lish Parliament, as Lord Palmerston’s speech in moving the vote of a 


pension to General Havelock. This is a specimen of our modern Minis- 
terial oratory :— 


The list of those who have gained distinction in this unfortunate and calamit- 
ous war is a numerous one ;— Wilson, Havelock, Eyre, Salkeld, Home, the last 
two of whom we can only sary regret, for as they lived so they nobly died in the 
service of their country : Nicholson and Neill, two officers whose loss the country 
must deeply deplore. , again, we have General Wheeler, who also, placed 
in a position of the utmost difficulty and danger, nobly did his duty, but lost his 
life in the service ; Chamberlain, Cotton—in fact, there is hardly a single officer 
who has been called on in the course of these events to perform his duty, who 
has not acted in a manner to entitle his services to be enrolled in the aunals of 
military fame. 

And so the Premier went on for ten minutes more of stammering, ram- 
bling pouning drivelling commonplace, which reads for all the world 
like the fune conpenet of a village stonemason. Truly, heroes have 
a right to complain that, living in the nineteenth century, they are no 
better off for a vates sacer than the brave men who lived before Aga- 





memnon. 
Unfortunately, things are not a bit mended when we escape from the 
atmosphere of mediocrity which broods over the Treasury Bench. The 


ecends even below the dead level of commonplace into the very 

of bad taste, It once before happened to Mr, Disraeli to have to deliver, 
in an official ity, the ric of a great warrior, On the oocca- 
sion of the death of the Duke ellington, Mr, Disraeli ounced an 
oration which was sufficiently singular to make people begin to doubt 
whether they ought not to ive it, t before the question could be 
settled, it was discovered that it was not his own, and that he had stolen 
some dead leaves from a chaplet woven by M, Thiers for the grave of a 
French Marshal, to lay on the fresi grave of the great Duke. The inel- 
the time caused much amusement, and nota little scorn, We are 
that Mr. Disraeli has learnt by experience the folly and 
lagiarism, for the lesson which he received was a severe 
one. recent bears internal proot of genuineness, But we con- 
fess we think he was t to borrow, if he could only have been sure of 

detection, for the old smuggled article was of a very 


leader of the Opposition, with a still greater alacrity in ry de- 


we quality to the new home manufacture. We have seen with Seedkene 


= ty the Premier marshals his heroes. The treatment of the leader 
of the Opposition was of a more elaborate, studied, and pretentious na- 
ture. re is a sample :— 

Some receive our h Some unfortunately are gone. But when 
we remembar the name af "Wilson when we emeuer the name ? 7 

others distinguish ves, let us never fo e 

Nicholson, let ue dup a tear over the flery Neill. ow — 

We will venture to say that, from the days of Sir Richard Blackmore 
to the present time, a more egregious instance of bombastic and inflated 
false taste than this phe to General Neill does not stand recorded. 
No man of taste who heard it but must bave shuddered—no man who 
reads it can repress a smile, Mr. Disraeli ventures to remind us of Mr. 
Canning’s fine saying, that India was “a land fertile in heroes’’—as if 
he — that he had succeeded to the mantle of a But the 
notion of the House ae a tear on the fiery Neill would 
have supplied Canning with matter of mirth fora year. Conceive a man 
who like Mr. Disraeli, to have prac literature and studied 
oratory, deliberately adorning a topic of the deepest pathos with an 
image irresistibly suggestive of the most ludicrous ideas. We hardly 
venture to realize the physical results of the process which Mr. Disraeli 
suggests. Fancy the 656 M.P.’s dro pping a tear (necessarily a o 
one) on a fiery body. The sound gre a the operation would 
inevitably the very reverse of the applauee which Mr. Disraeli wishes to 
convey. hus, by the debasin influence of false taste and a tinsel style, 
may the saddest be le most comical, and the mind, instead of 
being animated and elevated by a just and lofty image, be lowered and 
shocked by a ue and incongruous metaphor. Yet such, alas! 
with few exceptions, is the style of our modera eloquence. 


These severe, but in some respects just, remarks are extracted from a 
late London paper. They are followed by an enormous puff of Lord 


Derby, which we omit. 
oo 


THE PROFESSION OF A CO, 


There is one t wervioe which the Z'imes renders to the public, and 
which goes far fo unt its high position, It resolutely vours to 
maintain the of commercial purity, Not only does it zealously 
adyooate sound principles of currency, but it spares no paine, and shrinks 
from no woe the {nfringements of mercantile honour committed 
by individual or public bodies, however bigh, or rich, or influential may be 

e persons whom it attacks, So far as that great engine of terror to wrovg- 
doers—publicity—can be made to work in behalf of honesty, the Z'imes 
determines that it shall be called into play. All law must be awl 
slow in punishing the well- of opulent and educated of- 
Lae aod Bat c widely elrvulated poper oun in s few bourse 

standard. taw -clreulated paper can in a fow hours in- 
flict ! that of coarse food and the constraint 
of a pr 
otherwise thelr heads bi 
gigantic atten cleans peda =\ to meet with a legal condemnation. 
course, if this privilege were abused—-if @ paper were detected in gi 
currency to idle, scandalous stories, if it attacked weak men and qual 
ng men—its exposures would be disbelieved and its strictures 
. But the Zunes has been equally accurate and bold, Nor ie 
it easy to elude ite vigilance, as has been shown in a remarkable Instance 
this week, Lt was well known that the history of the Hastern Banking 
Company bad been marked by very disgraceful incidents, but there was 
eat reason to fear that the true account of what had hap; might be 
ptsecret, The greatest delinquent, Colonel Waugh, escaped to 
Spain ; and the manager, Mr, Stephens, who wished to be made a bank. 
rupt, determined to avail bimself of a provision of the Scotch law, which 
permits English debtors, after a short residence in Scotland, to pass 
through the bankruptey courts there, It seemed that Mr, Bte- 
phens would in this way get very B gay thr his confessions, and 
that his story, told to a Scotch sher ae come to the earsof very few 
Englishmen. But the 7'imes bas defi this little sebeme, and having 





d what was coming, “ pe grey te of aan 
. Stephens has said as quickly and as co y as exam on 
wi been held in ty The whole history of the bank, and of Colonel 





Waugh’s transactions with it, has yet to be revealed, but enough has 





oo 
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transpired to make us reasonably surprised that such things are possible, 
even atter all we have heard of the Royal British Bank, and of others 
that have more recently failed. 


was delighted at last to think he was a Co., for he had always wished 
to know what a Co. was, and now he had found out. If Mr. Stephens 
ever indulged in a similar curiosity, he must have sy gratified it. He 
must have exhausted the sengati of beinga Co. 1} 





Company joining in the diversion. 
First of all, he and the secretary of the bank, Mr. Black, were “ Lett’s 
Wharf Company,” timber merchants, and sawyers ; then he and one of 
the directors, Mr. Lattey, were Barwise & Co., watchmakers ; and lastly, 
he and Colonel Waugh were the Branksea Clay Company. In 1856, he 
and the secretary became Minter & Co., upholsterers ; and, in short, he 
was a Co, so often, that he was unable to say on his examination whether 


although he had a misgiving that he was the Patent Carpet Company, he 
could not recollect clearly bis position in that enterprise. But he was 
not a Co. for nothing, and he made the profession a lucrative one in this 
way :— When he found a trading firm willing to sell its goodwill and ef- 
fects, he purchased the stock with money which he drew out of the bank, 
He and the other Cos, that is, the other officials of the bank in the same 
line of business, then commenced operations as sawyers, watchmakers, or 
upholsterers. If the concern succeeded—as for a short time, with an es- 
tablished name to begin with, it might easily do—they pocketed the _— ; 
if the concern failed, the bank lost the money. Setting honesty aside, the 
profession of Co. is evidently, as long as it laste, a very safe and pleasant 
one, involving no personal trouble, and no risk whatever, and holding 
out the chance of considerable gain. In the office of the Eastern Bankin 
Company, everything was carried on in the most comfortable way, an 
the Co.s made up quite a family party. When Mr. Black and the manager 
proposed to start as Minter & Co., upholsterers and invalid chair-makers, 
they announced their design in the most artless way to the directors, and 
informed them the sum they wanted was £2,800, “ Loan granted to Min- 
ter & Co., £2,800," was gravely entered in the agenda book by Mr. Mor- 
ris, the chairman, and the next day Mr. Stephens married Mr. Morris's 
daughter. There is a solemnity about the process of plundering a bank 
in this way, which must add greatly to the enjoyment of peculation, if 
the rogues have a sufficient sense of the ludicrous to relish it. as 
your hand io a strong-box or a till is a very commonplace and unimagl- 
native proceeding ; but making a formal statement that are going to 
be Minter & Co., and want £2,800 to make invalid chairs, and getting 

our father-in-law to hand the sum over to you and enter in a handsome- 
fy-bound agenda book, “ Loan granted,” is a real stroke of ingenuity and 
un. 

The history of the Branksea Clay Company deserves to be studied se- 
parately. Colonel Waugh, who for a brief space made himself a lion in 
the great world by the insane magniticence of his entertainments, was 

rhaps the finest Co. that ever practised. He had been acquainted in 

ndia with Mr. Stephens, who, before he blossomed into a Co., was an as- 
sistant-surgeon in the Queen's service. He knew his man, and felt that 
he might safely treat with him asa Co. He accordingly made overtures, 
and, informing Mr, Stephens that he was owner of a clay-field in the 
Isle of Branksea, which he intended to work, he offered to give him a 
half share in the undertaking. This seemed a handsome offer, for Colo- 
nel Waugh was the sole proprietor of the clay, and Stephens was not to 
contribute any capital. But Stephens understood what was meant. He 
was the manager of a bank, and it was his duty asa Co. to supply Colo- 
nel Waugh with the money of the shareholders, The directors were too 
full of admiration for so great a pair of Cos to make any difficulty, and 
Colonel Waugh began to bleed the bank as freely as he chose. We do 
not pretend to be able to state the exact amount which, in the long ran, 
these Co.s got out of the bank ; for as soon as he felt sure of his position 
with the directors, Colone] Waugh managed to possess himself of such 
vast sums out of the bank funds, that it becomes useless, and almost im- 
ble, to attempt to distinguish ander what head be was pleased to 
wany particular sum. It is however worth observing, that, accord- 
ing to the statement of Mr. Stephens, Colonel Waugh, on one occasion, 
obtained £68,000 on bis simple promissory note, without any collateral 
seourity whatever being required. His debt to the bank at the date 
of the final smash is stated by Stephens to have been no less than 
£143,000. 


3,000. 

If this story does not give a warning to the shareholders of banks, no- 
thing will. If they can oa with equanimity that a manager becomes a 
Co., four times within a twelvemonth, in branches of business with which 
he is utterly unacquainted, that he did not invest in any of his undertak- 
ings a farthing of his own, and that the Directors were cognisant of what 
he was doing, and placed the money of the bank at his disposal, then 
they deserve to be robbed. Of the doings of Colonel Waugh we have yet 
® great deal to learn ; but the story of the Co. is complete, and ought to 
be engraven on the ew of every one who trusts a joint-stock bank 
without making bimself fully acquainted with the character and the past 
career of its officials. —London paper, Dec. 12. 


— 


Finst Avreanance or Avorure Kenix.—As Christmas approaches 
the performances of the Messiah come in clusters. The Sacred if armonic 
Society, the London Sacred Harmonic Society, Lr. Hullah at St. Mar- 
tin's-hall, and others, among the sidera minora usvally present their pa- 
trons with Handel's great masterpiece once at least (some twice or 
thrice) about this period of the year. Mr. Hullah gave jis preformance 
of the Messiah last night, when the hall was crammed to suffocation. 
The occasion was rendered further interesting by the varance of the 
we singer, Miss Kemble, granddaughter of the late Mr. Charles Kem- 
e 


Miss Kemble undertook the most important share of the “ soprano’ 
music, including the two very difficult airs, “ Rejoice greatly,’ and “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth’’—to execute both of which in the pro- 
per style and with the requisite fluency severely taxes the powers of a 
singer. In the recitatives preceding “ Rejoice tly” « large and ex- 
pressive declaration is essential, while the florid divisions that abound in 
the air itself demand a thorough acquaintance with what may be termed 
the mechaniem of the vooal art. “1 kaow that my Redeemer liveth” 

ppeals to qualities of another and perhaps still higher order. To con- 
vey the real sentiment of this grand devotional song, and to preserve it 
from end to end without Inourring the risk of becom ng monotonous, has 
been granted to few artists—perbaps to none in our time, with the single 
exception of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind, who ia expressive singing of the 
most elevated kind was inimitable, The anticipation of complete suc- 
cons, under such conditions, from one like Miss Kemble, who to youth 
and inexperience unites the additional disadvantage of extreme nervous 
ness, would have been ® What could be gathered from this 
her first attempt, however, warranted a belief that sho does not beloag 
to the vort of aspi here her volee was entirely at com- 
mand the notes were fresh, powerful, and resonant ; and in everything 
she did, even when most hampered by the very natural causes that im- 
peded its free delivery, there was a certain tone of distinction which \m- 
the more cultivated part of the audience in her favour. Another 
good sign was, that even in passages where the evidences of timidity 
Wore strongest, truth of intonation was rarely imperilled. To sing out 
of tune, the most wnmusical of faults, is Capone the result of excessive 
anxiety on the part of beginners. But Miss Kemble steered gallantly 
clear of this rock, at the same time never once falling on the opposite 
Oharybdis of exaggerated emphasis ; and these were not all the mis 
ing incidents of her maiden essay, The second air, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” was infinitely better given than the first—an example 
of progress achieved in one might, and that the night of a “debut,” 
which inspired perhaps more confidence than anything else. Miss Kem- 
ble was rapturously received, and the vm thy in her behalf was unani- 
mous, She may probably encounter fr ade who will tell her she is al- 
ready a finished artist, and appeal to the applause last hight as a proof 
of it. To such tlatterers, if her earnest desire is to advance, she must 
turn a deafear. A poet, it is true (ifhis own authority may be credited) 
awoke one morning and found himself famous; but a great singer was 
never manufactured in an hour, Miss Kemble has natural gifts, and must 
labour bard to make the best of them. Increased familiarity with the 
public will no doubt bring with it additional confidence ; but this, if not 
accompanied by zealous application, can signify little in the end. How- 
ever, we have faith in this young lady, who belongs to a family not one 
member of which took the town by storm at the outset, and yet not one 
of whom failed to achieve celebrity.—Times, Dec, 17. 








SPASMS AND Vacantes ov Panistay Newsrarens.--It has been said 
that the French press is “free,” because it is not under a censure ; that 
is, the articles are not submitted before publication for approval, but the 
writer writes, and the editor publishes, each at his peril. Papers which 
do not meet with the approval of the Government are contlecated, or 








suspended, sometimes for months ; as La Presse is just at present, for the 
mistake of imagining itself somewha 

| must be admitted, however, that the press has made one general mistake, 
When Mark Tapley was taken into partnership at Eden, be said that he | which is about to be corrected in an experiment interesting at once in its 


| in this country, our journals were to go against the house of Brunswick 
he was or was nota Co., in any concern that might be mentioned ; and | 


parted from La Presse, and by the terms of the bargain he was under- 
stood to be precluded from entering again into the business, But we all 
e bas shown him- | know how difficult it is for the veteran entirely to relinquish his ti 

self ready to be Co. in any imaginable trade at a moment's notice. It | A new life is suddenly 
was his profession. Nominally, be was manager of a bank, but really his | the French journals in three categories,- those that oppose both the Em- 
occupation was being a Co., different officials of the Eastern Banking | pire and Liberty, the Legitimists or sterner Orleanists ; those who wish 
In 1855 he was a Co. three times, | for Liberty without the Empire; and those who wish for the Empire 


t free to write tutionally. It 


personality and its object. Some time since, M. Emile de Girardin 





ceived in the Courrier de Paris. It classifies 


without Liberty. There is a great degree of truth in this classification, 
and it applies to periods before the present. In France, since the Revo- 
lution, the Opposition press bas usually gone not only against the policy 
or measures of the Government, but against the Government itself— 





against the constitution of the country and the dynasty in power ; as if, 


and the existence of Parliament. The Courrier de Paris proposes to con- | 
stitute in iteelf a fourth category—a paper for the Empire and for Lib- | 
erty. It indicates a species of independent oppositi 
to subvert the Government. 





How far will this succeed? It is impossible to tell, except in prac-| 


tice. Louis Napoleon acts very much upon the same principles as a 


, hot endeavouring | 





was afloat, and ber masts and sails complete with tows and anchors effeir- 
ing thereto, she was counted to the king to be thirty thousand pounds of 
expense, bye her artillery, which was very great and costly, to wit, she 
bare many cannons, six on each side, with three great bassils ; two be- 
hind in her dock and one before, with 300 shot of small artillery, that is 
to say, myand and battert falcon and quarter falcon, slings, pestilent ser- 
—~, and double dogs, with and culvering, cross bows and hand 

ws. She had 300 mariners and six score gunners, and had 1,000 men 
of war, bye her captains, skippers, and quartermasters. As for other pro- 
perties of her, Sir Andrew Wood is my author, who was quartermaster 
of her, and Robert Bartyne, who was master skipper.” A goodly as 
sortment of mun'tions of war traly. This quaint writer authenticates 
bis description, which perhaps he wisely thought might excite a doubt. 
“If any believe that this description of the ship be not of veritic as we 
have written, let him pass to the gate of Tillibardin, and there afore the 
same ye will see the length and breadth of her planted with hawthora by 
the wight who helped to make her.’ This ship, which was the wonder 
and pride of the Scots, was wrecked in 1512 on her voyage to France. 
It was long before they ventured on so marvellous an undertaking ; but 
vessels of larger size are nowadays no “ fairlie” on the Clyde. 





Sxetcuges tv tue Hovse oy Commons.—* * * * Meanwhile, the 
House has assembled. The Speaker has taken the chair, the mace has 
been placed on the table, and silence has been called tor the reading of 


reigning beauty who exercises the most refined of all tyrannies. He will| the Speech. Although it is supposed that the Commons are present in 


| not instruct his subjects what to do ; they must guess at his wishes, guess | the Upper House when the Speech is delivered by the Queen, this is not 


to avoid his displeasures. Like the Irish pilot, they can only learn the | really so in fact, There is only room at the bar for about a score of 


rocks by striking on them, only discover their duty by the happy-go- 
lucky test of prosperity. Emile de Girardin, however, appears to have 
hit upon a plan for testing something else besides the practicability of 
asserting moderate freedom in the French press: he is testing the fact, 
whether there is a spark of the genuine in Louis Napoleon’s professi 
of sanctioning some kind of liberty in France. 











them. So the Speaker reads over the Speech in the Lower House, that 
all may have an opportunity of hearing it. While he is reading, let us 
glance at the now occupied benches. There is Palmerston near the centre 
of the front bench on the left (from the gallery): he bas his hat on as 
usual, and sits croes-legged looking at the ground, The slim, tall, grey- 
headed man next him. in rather fashionably cut clothes, is Sir George 


| Grey: he has a cold impassible face, and he will hang you to a certaint 


A Distixavisnep Dawe.—The death of the Dowager Countess of Mor- | if you ever give him a chance, without having first made interest wi 
ley took place at Saitram on Sunday, the 6th ult. Lady Morley was the | some member of his family. The swellish-looking person who has just 


daughter of Mr. Talbot, of Gonville, in the county of Norfolk, and was 
married to Jobo, first Earl of Morley, in 1809. In her youth she was 


than for her mental! powers and the variety of her accomplishments. 
Long after old age had dimmed the lustre of her beauty her eyes of re- 
markable brightness and the mobility of her countenance remained to ex- 
press the unimpaired vigour of her faculties and the unchilled warmth 
of her heart and feelings. From the moment when she was first trans- 
planted by her marriage into the great world of London she became its 
ornament and delight. Her excellent understanding had been improved 
by a cound education, while nature bad bestowed upon her wit both 
sparkling and refined and an exquisite sense of hamour, which were never 
tinged by any particle of ill-nature or malice; nor even in the utmost 
exuberance of social galety was she ever tempted to say anything for ef- 





sat down on the near side of the Premier, is, his friends will tell you, a 


| gentleman and a scholar; but Lord Derby will tell the Lords in the 
strikingly handsome, and was no leas admired for her personal attractions 


course of the evening, that he is an ase. He has a habit—hbas this per- 
son-—of putting his feet up on the table to admire the fit of his patent- 
leattier boots. He yawns a great deal, and frequently looks bored, You 
judge him by his manner to be a person of consequence. He is in his 
own opinion, but I doubt if he is in that of other people. You will al- 
ready, sir, have recognised Mr, VernonSmith. *** * And now cast your 
| eyes, as the showman says, on the other side ofthe House. There you see on 


| the front bench an old gentleman in a yellow waistcoat without any collar. 
| He is a very little man, a very sturdy man, and a very obstinate man, 
| but a very Well informed cad 


sensible man. That is Mr. Henley, the 
very picture of a hard-headed old-fashioned English squire. What acon- 
trast does his rough bull terrier-like figure offer to that of the sleek, dandi- 


fect, by which the feelings or susceptibilities of others could be wounded or | fied, young-looking, but not young man, near him. As you see bim now, 
mortified, Nothing could be more delightful than her conversation. She was | sitting with his profile in view, be reminds oe of the portrait of Pitt. 


original without affectation, brilliant without display, kind without any 
air of condescension ; agreeable alike to old and —. She was the most 
welcome guest in every society which she enlivened by her presence. 
Overflowing with real sym , and indefatigable in personal devotion, 
she was cherished with the tenderest affection by all who enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of her intimacy, and —_— could exceed the activity of her zeal 
in behalf of those who in any way nded or had any claim on hersup- 

rt or assistance. Herself an artist of no inconsiderable merit, she 
Koenly enjoyed and appreciated every branch of art. From her earliest 
to her latest days her acquaintance was sought and valued by artists, 
and, indeed, by all who by their genius and industry had gained high 





But I do not know that Benjamin Disraeli is to be likened to William 
Pitt in any other repect. Dizzy is not such a dandy as he was, He has 
left off splendid waistcoats, but there is still some stylishness about his 
costume. You would not know him by his corkscrew curls now. He 
| outa them short, and allows them to cluster over his head in Byronic 
| fashion. He seems to have a great deal of face, a great deal of check— 
literally and metaphorically—and a great deal of forehead, He has nei- 
ther beard nor whlekers, but whether they don’t grow, or are regularly 
shaved off, Iam unable to say. He is very proud of his hand, which is long, 
thin, and white, and is constantly exposing it to view. He is very fond of 
drawing it slowly over his polished forehead, when any one is speaking, 





for themselves, She was nearly the last survivor | 98 ifto say—* Dear, dear, what a bore this fellow is, he really makes my 


of that brilliant circle which Mr. Conning antares round him at Glou-| head ache.” But it is simply habit, a habit arising perhaps out ofa vain 


cester-lodge nearly half a century I w 
ularity and fame, and where y 
ay sparkling with galety and wit, was the most charming of the women 

who adorned that unrivalled society. 





Tux Bisuor or Lonvow at sonnet catine- Detatien, evening a 
scene of a very extraordinary character was witnessed in the neighbour- 
hood of Bethnal-green. The Bishop of London had issued a stat- 
ma is had heard much of the spiritual wants of that neighbourhood, 

especially of the poorer classes, and that he was desirous of meeting 
and preaching to them on subjects connected with their present welfare 
and future happiness. St. Matthew’s Charch, which is situated in the 
most ny Ae Hy and pauperized district of the sper was 8e- 
lected as place at which the Bishop had to deliver his address, and 
long before 8 o’clock, the time nted for the commencement of the 
service, the ious church was ly crowded by such an auditory as 
it is quite safe to say was never before seen in any church in England. 
The people who assembled were of the poorest possible classes,—men 
with fustian jackets and unshaven faces, women whose faces betokened 
the sad privations they are called upon to endure, and many in absolute 
rags; but, lest should be any mistake as to the services being 
meant for them, some of the most respectable members of the ordinary 
congregation stationed themselves at the doors and in the streets, and, 
as the people approached, half ashamed to enter, they were invited in 
and shown to seats, all of which throughout the church were set apart 
for their accommodation. These were speedily filled, and the church 
being crowded to suffocation, hundreds of p , having vainly strug- 
| oe to obtain admission, assembled in the adjacent streets, and occupied 
themselves in discussing the nature of this new movement for their edifi- 
cation. The bishop entered the church at a few minutes before 8 o'clock, 
and made his way with great difficulty through the dense mass of people 
to the vestry room. The congregation rose in a body to receive and wel- 
come him. Having put on his episcopai robes, he took his seat at the 
communion table, and the ordinary service was performed by the Rev. 
John Colborne, M.A., the minister of the church. His lordship then as- 
cended the pulpit and selected for bis text the first few verses of the 2st 
chapter of Kevelations, in which St. John describes the “ New Jerusalem,” 
“ the new heaven and the new earth,” and the eventual departure from 
the world of sin and sorrow. In an animated address, suited to the minds 
of the congregation, he pointed out to them the vaguenees of the notions 
of the generality of men as to the nature of heaven, assuring them that 
their future state of happiness would not be in some uo and unsub- 
stantial place among the clouds, but that their real bodies would be re- 
united with their souls on a real new earth, which the *Book of Revela- 
tions #0 majestically deseribed. That would be the “ Holy City,” the 
“ New Jerusalem,’ the real city of true holiness, He asked them to look 
forward from amid their sorrows and poverty to that new state, and then 
emphatically exclaimed, “ There is a good time wy 4 when there shall 
be among you no more sorrow, poverty, or sin, but | warn you to ask 
—— seriously where you will be when that good time arrives.” 
he congregation, unused to such earnestness, were struck with his lord- 
ship's aulmation, and yet simple style of oratory, and as he passed awa 
from the church followed him by hundreds, but without uttering a w 
It was announced that the will preach at St. Peter's Church, in 
the same parish, on the evening of Wednesday, the 23d inst.— Times, Dec.14. 


Navat Wonpens.—The Leviathan is certainly the wonder of the age, 
and many seem to have viewed her as those did on observing the pro- 
gress of the Ark, ree such monster, and thinking Noab’s 
ceeding no great mark of wisdom. We live in an age of gigantic under- 
takings, but in such an advanced state of science popular astonishment 
is pcereenns subdued. Former attempts at colossal shipbuilding 
created a rensation that in these s would rcarcely be excited. The 
Great Harry Grace 4 Dieu of 1490, the first ship of the regular navy, was 
thought the ne plus ultra of marine architecture, but she mensared only 
about 1,000 tons, Then tre clumsiness of the ancient form must have 
rendered the vessels dificult of management, while they were encum- 
bered with arrangements for “ cross-bows, lime-pots, and fire-balls in the 
tops, and two-handed swords in the fore-rooms,”’ There was another 
ship built about this time, which was truly a wondrous construction, if 
we are to credit a contemporary description, which may have been in 
some degree inspired by a sight more prodigious than had before been 
dreamt of. Lindsay, of Pitscottie, the amusing historian of Scotland, re- 
lates that in 1506 King James IV. “ bigged a great ship called the Great 
Michael, which was the and of most strength that ever sailed in 
England or France, for this ship was of so great stature and took so much 
timber, that, except Falkland, she wasted the woods of Fife, which was 
oakwood, bye (besides) all that was gotten out of Norway, for she was so 
strong and of so great length and breadth, all the wr ahis in Scotland, 

ea, and many were at her device, who wrought very busily in 








rt; but it was year and day ere she was complete—to wit, she was | high conditi 


twelve score foot of len; 
ten-foot thick in the wall, outted joists of 





so stark and so thick that no cannon could through her! This great 
ship cumbered Scotland to get her to the sea. nen 


and thirty six foot within the sides. She was| ity. The complaint now is, that 


the 
the time that she! tion have suffered much 


en he was in the zenith of his | desire to show off his fine hand. You see that little man in a very | 
Morley, in the bloom of beauty | hat who has just passed the bar on the left. He is a very shabby lit 


man, very grey, very pale, but very consequential, and not at all the sort 

| of —F a stranger would en taal John Russell to be. But that 
is Lord Jobn Russell, the once t whig Parliamentary leader. He site 

| now on the third bench behind the ministers, a monument of what the 

| school history of England calls “ blighted ambition.” —London Letter, Wilts 
and Glowester Standard. 





Tux Countess pe Morny.—The house was crowded to suffocation, the 
imperial box alone being unoccupied. The Count and Countess de Morny 
were present; and, for the first time, the Paris public were admitted to 
—— on the charms which have been so much vauated in the north 

east of Europe. The result of the examination is not wholly in con- 
firmation of the wide-spread fame which these charms have acquired. 
The Countess’s beauty is ——, of the petit genre,—soft, and not com- 
manding—the t peculiarity of the style being the very dark eyes, and 
fair hair. This contrast gives a singularity to the countenance, to 
which we “ men of the west ” are totally unaccustomed. The youthful 
countess was most simply attired, with no ornament whatever in her coy/- 
Seare, which consisted entirely of the plaits, torsades, and ringlets of her 
own magnificent hair. Great disappointment was experienced in conse- 
quence, as the contemplation of the splendid jewels, said to have been be- 
stowed by the Emperor on her wedding, might be reckoned for a large 
share in the curiosity with which her presence were greeted. Much has 
been said of the dazzling whiteness of the lady’s pearly teeth; but, on 
the evening in question, no ay was afforded for their displa. ,as 
she did not once open her lips to utter a single word during the whole 
evening.—Paris correspondence of the Court Journa). Another Paris corres- 
— says: Madame de Morny, it is now quite certain, does not “take” 
n Paris, and, as.yct, fashion decides against her. She is too little, and 
the strangeness of her pale, flaxen hair, with her inky dark eyes, aston- 
ishes but fails to please this capricious Parisian society. des, she is 
said to be disagreeable and ill-bred ; and, added to all this, she has a 
rival, who carries everything before her, and who is the queen of beaut 
for this season, Madame Korsakoff, a Ru-sian also, who certainly is a 
ficently handsome, and on a grandly-developed scale. 


A ~ Soe Jewers,—We find the following in a letter from Hanover, 
ol . 19: 

“ Tho hearts of the King and Royal Family of this country have been 
much rejoiced by intelligence which has just reached them through the 
Hanoverian Minister at the Court of St. James, that the long dispute be- 
tween the King of Hanover and the Queen of England as the 
right of certain jewels of enormous value, in the possession of the Sover- 
eign of England, and Gomes no inconsiderable eae = of what have 
been hitherto called the British Crown jewels, has been decided in favour 
of Hanover. Many of your readers are no doubt aware that when the king- 
dom of Hanover was severed from the united kingdom by the accession 
of Queen Victoria to the throne, a claim was made the late King of 
Hanover, formerly the Duke of Cumberland, to nearly the whole of the 
jewels usually worn on State occasions by the English Sovereign, on the 

nd that of them, which had taken over to England by 

I, belonged inalienably to the Crown of Hanover ; and that the 
remainder had been purchased by George LL. out of bis pr y pores, and 
_ been left by him and his Queen Charlotte to the Royal Family of 
anover. 

* As the jewels thus claimed are supposed to be worth considerably 
more than £1,000,000, a single stone having cost nearly £20,000, 


thet 
pro- | were not to be ‘xpliet without a struggle; and I am assured 


every ble expedient was resorted to in England to baffle the claim- 
ant. Ultimate'y, in the lifetime of the late King, the im nity of the 
Hanoverian M|\..ister in London drove the English Min of the 
to consent that the right of the two Sovereigns should be submitted to a 
Commission com of three English Judges ; but the proceedings of 
the Commission were 0 ingeniously tracted that all the Commission- 
ers died without artiving at any decision ; and until Lord Clarendon re- 
ceived the seals of the British Foreign Office all the efforts of the Court 
of Hanover te obtain a fresh Commission were vain. Lord Clarendon, 
however, seems to have perceived that such attempts to stifle inquiry 
were unworthy of his country, for he consented that a fresh Commission 
should be issued to three —— — of the bi, eminence, who, 
after inv on, found the Hanoverian claim to be indisputably just, 
| and reported in its favour. The Court here consequently is in high lee 
this Christmas at the prospect of removing the Crown and regalia, so 
' lously guarded in the Tower of London, almost bodily to Hanover.” — 
| London Globe. — 
Surruvieip Catrie Suow.—The Smithfield Club Cattle Show, held this 
| week in the Baker Strect Bazaar, surpassed its ecessors in the num- 
ber and quality of the animals exhibited. There were fewer mens 
| of the extreme of fatness than ever ; and smallness of size com with 
on carried away the palm from mere bulk aad 
show, both in animals and imple- 








oak and boards on e side | ment, has far outgrown the accommodation afforded by the Bazaar ; and 
his thousands dally \ 


of eurious who have flocked o the exbibi- 
prizes 


venience. Among the winuers of first 
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are the Prince Consort, Mr. Heath of Ladlam Hall, Norwich, the Earl of tinued in the most satisfactory state. Her Majesty, it is said, is desirous 





Leicester, Mr. Coate of Hamoon, Mr. R. Lynn of Stroxton, Grantham, the | 
Earl of Darnley, Colonel Pennant of Penrhyn Castle, the Earl of Radnor, 
Mr. G. 8. Foljambe of Osberton Hall, Lord, Bernersand the Duke of Rich- 
mond. The silver medal for the best beast was awarded to the Prince 
Consort ; the gold medal for the best pen of long-woolled sheep, to Lord | 
Berners—for the best pen of short-woolled sheep, to the Duke of Rich- 
mond.—London paper, Dec. 12. 

Tue Marriace or tue Privcess Royat.—We understand it is proba-— 
ble that Her Majesty will leave Windsor for the metropolis about the | 
middle of January, previously to the marriage of the Princess Royal, | 
which is now fixed for the 25th of that month, and not for the 18th, as, 
was originally announced. It is said to be Her Majesty’s intention to 
give a series of brilliant entertainments before the day of the marriage, 
which will be honoured by the nee of all the Royal visitors who 
are to attend the ceremony, and who, it is supposed, will exceed 30 in 
number. The illustrious visitors will be partly received in Buckingham | 
Palace, and partly at two or three of the great hotels, which have been 
already engaged by Her Majesty's desire for the reception of her distin- | 
guished guests.— Manchester Guardian. 


Tue Forcre Restpence or tae Prixcess-Royat.—The Berlin corres- 

ndent of the 7'imes, writing on 10th December, says :—‘ On Tuesday 
ast, Prince Frederick-William proceeded in company of bis architect, 
Professor Strack, to inspect the progress of the palace that is being con- 
verted to bis use ; and yesterday afternoon he devoted several hours to | 
a similar inspection of the suite of apartments that he and the Princess- 
Royal are to occupy provisionally in the Royal Schloss, on their arrival 
here next February. The external work of the future palace is already 
so far completed that the scaffolding is taken down on all sides, with the 
exception of that portion of the front where a new portico is to be added, 
and it is very satisfactory to observe, not only how extremely well the | 
‘Palace of the old King’ looks after its metamorphosis, but also how | 
warm is the interest taken by all classes in its completion.” The same 

















writer adds :—“ As ladies in waiting on the Princess-Royal when she en- 
ters on her new dignities bere have been appointed the Countess Perpou- | 
cher (Mistress of the Robes), the Countess Lynar, and the Countess Ho- 
henthal ; in compliance with Court usage, the Princess will not be at- 
tended by any lady of her own Court and nation.” 

Tue Mapiat.—* To-day I went to see Francesco and Rosa Madial, who | 
have now found a quiet and comfortable little home at Nice, and a con- 
genial occupation, that of keeping a Bible dépot ; for which all honour | 
to the King of Sardinia, The Madiai are most interesting ; very differ- 
ent from each other, so much so that you can scarcely fancy them to be 
husband and wife. She isa Roman woman, of the finest, most dignified 
presence, and might be the mother of the Gracchi. Francesco basa look | 
of irresolution and extreme gentleness, and is evidently inferior in intel- 
lect, and exceedingly so in manner—hers being one of the most pecu- 
liarly aristocratic in its grace and dignity that I ever saw ; while his | 
manner is more like his original station in life. Yet I think he inter- 

me as much as Rosa, One felt how much more he must bave suf- 
fered in his terrible captivity, and how peculiarly strong the power of 
religion must have been to ieee made him so steadfast. He suffer 
much more than his wife, physically and mentally, and came out of pri- 
son with bis nerves completely shaken, while the long confinement caused 
want of circulation in the limbs, which brought on head complaint, The 
complete unpretendingness and simplicity of both these noble confessors | 
of the truth is very pleasant and beautiful.” —M. Brewster's Letters from | 
Nice and Cannes, 
A Granper cyver Arrest—A letter in the ZJndependente of Turin af- 





fords a glimpse of the magnificence of the Marquis Campana, recently 
eee at Rome on a charge of embezzling the funds of the Monte de 
eta— 
“ He in the street of the Corso, an elegant palace,where he has 


got —_e @ gallery of the most magnificent pictures ; and in his villa 
near the Lateran he established a museum, inferior perha only to that 
of the Vatican, so rich is it in statues, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, an 
vases, and other most precious things. He has, moreover, a rare collec- 
tion of stones, minerals, coins, &c. He owns lands, palaces, and country- 
houses in great number, both In Rome and abroad. He has established 
at immense expense a manufactory of marbles, or rather of a substance 
similar to marble, with which are made statues, columns, cups, and pave- 
ment of all kinds, In this manufactory ry! three hundred workmen 
were employed. Finally, he maintained at bis expense a house of educa- 
tion for poor children. His fortune was increased by bis marriage with 
an extremely rich English lady, Miss Rowoles (Bowles), daughter of the 
= who received in her cortlage the fugitive from the fortress of Ham 
conveyed him into Belgium. Napoleon did not forget the service ; 
he did not lose sight of the family, but protected it greatly, and the Mar- 
chioness Campana became Lady of Honour to the Empress of the French. | 
It is said that she is pre 
the Emperor and ask his protection for her husband. The Marquis is | 
Chevalier of numerous orders and Chamberlain of many Courts.” 





_—- | 
Tue Exvteswere Jewets.—At the Central Court on the 15th ult., Wil- | 
liam Attwell was charged with stealing the jewels and property of Lady 
Ellesmere ; and Edward Jackson and Anne Jackson with feloniously re- 
ceiving them. Attwell pleaded guilty. The particulars of this singular 
case, as related by Attwell, have been recently detailed. The evidence | 
showed how portions of the property have been found 
of the Jacksons, case was clear net the man. With regard to | 
his wife, the question for the Jury was, did she act independently in re- | 
ceiving the property, or merely as the wife of Jackson? if not guilty of 
an independent act, said the Recorder, she could not be convicted. The 
Jury pronounced Jackson guilty, but acquitted his wife. Jackson was 
formerly tried for receiving stolen propery: but acquitted. Articles 
were found in bis house the produce of other robberies. The sentence on 
Attwell was only six months’ imprisonment, to commence at the termina- 
tion of the sentence of eighteen months’ imprisonment which he is now 
undergoing at Chelmsford: this leniency towards him was on account of his 
having “ to some extent made a voluntary disc! of the cl t 

of the robbery.”” Jackson, who has made a — of receiving stolen 
goods under cover of being « tradesman, the 

emplary sentence of ten years’ penal servitude. 














Evotian Traveciers ann Roman Briganns.—On Monday evening, 
the l4th ult., at seven o'clock, u vetturino carri was plodding its 
weary way from Civita Vecchia towards Rome, and bad reached a spot | 
four miles on this side of Palo, when its further progress was opposed by | 
seven bandits armed with bludgeons, pistols, and daggers, who stopped | 
the vebicle, and proceeded to rifle the passengers, consisting of Dr. Con- | 


nolly, Roman Catholic Bishop of Halifax, on his way to Rome to pay 


homage to the su head of the church, Mr. Blake, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Harper. The was eased of £140, besides his episcopal chain and 
cross, and the | ring, a fine emerald, which he wore, according to 
custom. Mr. Blake, feeling greatly averse to submitting to spoliation, 


in his turn manfully resisted the outlaws’ invitation to stand and deliver, 

but he was finally ee by numbers, after being severely beaten 

and having had a pistol presented at his head, which fortunately missed 

fire. Mr. and Mrs, Harper were robbed of their watches, chains, and 
urees, and altogether the plunder realised by the marauders may be va- 
ued at about 1,000 scudi or over £200, 





Ay O1p Sotpren.—There is now living on the Boulevard de la Cha- | 
lle St. Denis an old soldier named Hermand, who was born on the 30th | 
November, 1750, and has therefore entered bis hundred-and-eighth year. 
He has received no fewer than forty-two wounds, and has undergone the 
tion of ——— Two years ago he was able to read without 
glosses, had the use of his hearing, and took long walksealone. He re- 
tains his memory in an extraordinary degree, and relates, without mis- 
taking a name or a date, all the different scenes through which he bas 
His fine face served as a model to Ary Scheffer for one of his 
tures, and he is also represented in several other pictures by the first 
rench masters, The Emperor has added 120 francs to the small pension 
which he receives, and has conferred on him marks of his beneficence. 


| 





| eta.” 


in the possession | 


ecorder visited with the ex- | Life of 7 


| now talked of after a half-centu 


THe Alotion, 
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of giving her daughter—who, by the birth of a prince, has lost the title 
of Princess of the Asturias—a higher title than that of Infanta. 





Rewarp or Menit.—We are happy to announce that a subscription 
has been set on foot for the purpose of conferring a testimonial on Mr. 
Gladstone, in acknowledgment of his noble protest against any interfer- 
ence of the House of Commons tending to the increase of Sir Henry 
Havelock’s pensi The homage which the right hon. member for Ox- 
ford by that magnanimous declaration rendered to aristocratic principle 
has been properly appreciated in the most exclusive circles. At the 
suggestion of certain influential members of the Carlton Club arrange- 
ments have been made for presenting the right hon. gentleman with a 
gold-headed stick, a gold-laced hat with a splendid cockade in it, and a 
~ — manufactured of the richest thunder-and-lightning plush. 
_ uM 

Tue Berkerry Cavse.—A very curious historical cause is likely to 
come before the House of Lords, at the instance of Sir Maurice Berkeley. 
As everybody knows, titles are very commonly held abroad by tenure. 
Such territorial and transferable titles are unknown in England—even 
by pretension—except in two cases, Arundel and Berkeley, both of which 
claim to carry Peerages by tenures—so that the actual owners of the 
= perties claim to be Earl of Arundel and Earl of Berkeley. Colonel 

erkeley pressed his claim on the House of Lords, but Government post- 
poned a trial by creating him Earl Fitzhardinge. Sir Maurice Berkeley, 
it is said, intends to prosecute his claim. The trial, when it comes on, 
will raise some curious points: and should Sir Maurice succeed, he will 








establish a new rale of Peerage law. No claim toa barony on the ground 


of tenure, says Sir Harris Nicolas, has ever been admitted in England.— 
Athenrum. - 

Tux Sweit, Mos or tur Loypon Ouyxievs.—An American gentleman 
having seated himself in a London omnibus saw and heard what a little 
amused him. A mao, bearing no peculiar marks of authority, looked 
in at the door, took a professional view of the passengers, and called out 
to the driver, without any pretence at modest concealment of his thoughts, 
“ You can’t go on, there’s two of the swell mob in here.” The coach 


| waited, till at length a pursy, well-looking old man rose and stepped 


out, saying as he did so, “ I've too much money to ride with pickpock- 

In a moment more a spruce young person said, as he decamped, 
“ T'll follow that old gentleman’s lead.” “ Go on now,” said the detec- 
tive policeman, “ the swells have got out, and all’s right.” 


Cvess 





PROBLEM No. 471, sy W. Kiva. 























White to play and checkmate, in fivee moves, 
Soivtion to Prouiem No, 469. 
Whit. Black. White. Black. 
1. Qto R 6 ch. K to Kt 5. es a K tke Q. 
o Oike Pech. Kto B6 2% P Queen's, ch. K to Kt 3. 
&. Qto RS eh. K tks R. 3. P to R Sch, KwR2 
4 Qioks K moves. | $9Nn& K to K aq. 
5. P Queens, e’bmate. 5. P tke Kt, Queening, c’hmate. 
White 
BD ccvsscece K to R6. 
& Reh. | BS interposes. 
4. Rtka Beh | B interposes. 
5. Q tks B checkmate. 
Sotvtion To Prowiem No, 470. 
1. QW K Bach. K tke Kt. 
2 q's K B6 ch. K the Q. 
3. Ki to K 4, checkmate. 





Rvsstan Arrocance anp Turkisn Cootwess,—We published yesterday 
the haughty note of Prince Gortschakoff, addressed to M. Boutenieff, the 
Russian Minister at Constantinople, in reply to the arguments of the 
Porte on the subjects of its capitulations with, and rightsover, the Danu- 
bian Principalities. 

We are assured that when M. Boutenieff read the despatch in question 
to the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, Aali Pacha simply replied 
to the Russian diplomatist that the despatch was an anachroniem, for 
evidently Prince Gortechakoff, when beoy fancied he was dating it 
after the Treaty of Adrianople and before the Treaty of Paris.—Morning 

~Mr. Charles Middleton has in preparation a new 


Post, 
Tur Port Suei.ey.- 

the result of much study and Investigation, and of great 
sympathy with the poet's exalted genius, We understand that it will 
include a republication of the Queen Mab, with « large number of MS. 
emendations in Shelley’s own handwriting, found at his residence at Mar- 
low, Buckinghamshire. These alterations are for the most part decided 
improvements on the original, which appears to have been relieved of its 
youthful redundancies and common-places. They are undoubtedly ge- 
nuine, and will be regarded with considerable interest.— Leader, 


Reoterratron ov Lerrens anp Packets vor Barris Coconiee.—On the 


lst January next and thenceforward a letter or a packet of printed pee 
addressed to any of the under-mentioned British colonies may be registered 
on the appl of the person ng it, provided » 

ther with a registration fee of 6d., be in advance : 


—Canada, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Barbadoes, Tark’s Islands, Trinidad, 
Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Mau- 
ritius, _ South Australia, and Western Australia.—General Post 
Office, Dee. 12. - 
are Frexcu mw Inpta.—Havelock’s glories have wakened up the me- 
mory of what France did in India. La Bourdonnaye, Lallytolendal, are 
of oblivion, Bailly Baftren (ball is 
arank in the ci-devant order of Malta), who swept the Indian of 
English craft, is to have a statue erected in his native seaport of St. Tro- 
pez, near Cannes, The same town has decreed a statue to the late Gene- 
ral Allard, of Indian fame, whose widow, a Hindoo, still dwells in that 
orange-grove watering-place,— Paris the Globe. 





Tue Assassination or Mu. Svttvan.—The Earl of Clarendon, on the 
10th ult., in answer to a question from Earl Powis relative to the assassi- 
nation of Mr. Sulivan, stated that the Peruvian Government were most 
earnest in their endeavours to capture and punish the murderer of that 
unfortunate gentleman. The murderer was suspected to be some fo- 
reigner, and had escaped into the country, whither a police force had 
been despatched to secure him. A reward of 10,000 dollars had been 


‘Yue Queen or Srar’s Soxn.—The Duchess de Montpensier is to be | offered for his apprehension by the Peruvian Government, to which her 


godmother to the Prince of the Asturias. The prince, on the day of his | 
bapti is to be d ted with the Order of the Golden Fleece and the 
Cross of Pelayo, which last princes of the Asturius alone can wear. The 
baptism was to take place with the same ceremonial as that adopted for 
lip IV. All the soldiers who were acting as sentinels at the palace on 
the day of the birth were, in accordance with an ancient custom, to re- 





ceive their diseh from the army. A housebold had been formed for | 
the prince, and the Marquis de Alcanices had been placed at the head of 
it. It was reported that on the occasion of the baptism an amnesty to 


political offenders would be proclaimed. The Queen and the prince con- 


Majesty’s Goverameat had added 500 pounds, 


BonneTs.—Mr. Spurgeon was asked to lash the prevailing folly, the 
invimble bonnet. This fe did in the following words :—* I have been re- 
quested to rebuke the bonnets of the day.” All faces were immediately 
upturned, and scanning the ladies of the congregation, he added, “ Really 
I see none!”—a more bitter rebuke than any other words could have 
conveyed. 

New Trovere mm Rowe.—Rome is torn by a new trouble: the Mar- 
quis Campana, Director of the Monte di Pieta or Government pawnbrok- 





—— 


ing establishment, has been sudden! arrested by the Pope’s Government 
for exceeding the permission which he had to “borrow the funds of the 
establishment for his own purposes. As he is most kind to the poor, and 
has used his appropriations for a munificent patronage of art, Rome is on 
fire at the unjust severity of the Government ; and the Marebioness ap- 
peals for justice—to the Emperor of the French! 





Loox To your Luns.--Tuk Perins or A Norraenn Winrer.—-The world seems 
to be of one opinion as to the best modes of tinkering almost every specics of — 
chine, except that animated piece of earthenware, the human body. At this mo- 
ment there are probably five hundred nostrums before the public for curing dis. 
eases of the lungs, and yet the mortality from this cause is frightful, It is 
stated, however, on competent authority, that Holloway’s remedies, so celebrated 
everywhere for their hygeian properties, are producing the happiest results in 
cases of this kind all over the Union. We are now in the midst of a season pro- 
life of ae complaints of every type, and as multitudes of credible wit- 
nesses avouch, these famous preparations are peculiarly adapted to their care, 
the fact cannot be too widely promulgated by the press. In case of cough or 
cold a panied by tight and wheezing on the chest, the application of 
the ointment immediately over the part affected is said to relieve the oppression 
of the lungs and difficulty of breathing with surprising expedition. la pleuris 
also, the worst symptems are rapidly subdued by the same means. This oin 
Ment seems to penetrate all the Internal integuments and to reach the pleura or 
covering of the lungs and allay the inflammation. It is not b simple anointing, 
however, that this result is attained, we understand. risk friction wi 
the hand is required, and in order to promote the saturation of the flesh and 
glands with the ointment, warm fomentation should precede its application to 
open the pores. It is one of the most remarkable characteristics of Holloway's 
Ointment and Pills, that they operate in unison, one generally promoting and 
assisting the salutary action of the other. The possessor of these twin remedies 
may therefore be said (to use the words of the poet with a slight alteration) to 


* Stand unshaken from within and from without, 
‘Gainst all disorders armed.” 


Our principal object in this article, however, is seasonably to draw public at- 
tention to their met in diseases of the throat and lungs, pS we earnestly re- 
commend a trial of their virtues by those who suffer from these complaints. 








ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
RS. FANNY KEMBLE, UPON THE APPLICATION OF THE CHARITABLE CO! 
mittee of this Hey, Gres most kindly consented to give one of ner romete Reet. 
ings for the benefit of ite Charitable Fund, the Committee of Gonagement have the pleasure 
to announce that 
MRS. FANNY KEMBLE 
Will read Suaxsreane’s Play of 
“HAMLET."' 
ON SATURDAY, OTH JANUARY, 1868 AT 
MOZART HALL, No. 663 BROADWAY. 
The Doors will be opened at 7 o'clock ; the Reading will be commenced at 8 o'elook 


ay. To avoid interruptions, it is respectfully requested that the audience be punctual in 
| 


rv attendance, 
Tickets of Admission, ONE DOLLAR each, may be had at WM, TALL 4 SON'S, No, 280 
Broadway; ©, BREUAING'S, No, 701 Broadway: KING & CRAWFORD'S, No, 62 Wititam 
Street; “ALBION” Office, No. 14 Heekman 


Street; aod at the door on th ing of 

Also of the Committee of Management “ satin teier iain niaid 
Josarn Fow.en, Kaq., 

. W. B. Corungntson, Faq., 


entertainment. 


ANTHONY Baroiay, * 
Joun 8. Bantimry, M. D., 


. Wa. UNG. Sertimus Caoones, . 
Henny Evne, F Josern ©, Wea Eaq., Rosser Baar, ae e 
M. B. Boawerr, pe oO. B. AMAN, Ronert Waice 
Rowano Watxer, eq., Cuaries Ourtos Gro, 





8. Rawaronn, 
We 


Auruva Kexpaut, Keq’, J. 8. Munro, Baq.. Cuantes H 


EDWARD F, WARD, Chairman of Charitable Committee, 

Ww* WANT WING "Sate the dally req 
for Chrisunas New Year's. 

We are 

excellent 





<a, hk 


t, when 





ng 
pre ae number who use them regularly, and find combine the most 
qualities wt py delightful taste. rg 1 ed 

They are undoubtedly the most nourishing and healthy Cracker ever produced, and 4. 
cularly pleasant for children, With hot or cold dishes al luneh, they are particularly F oy 
with and other drinks, 

In purpeciag, take pone but those stamped with the name WING,’ as those are the onl; 

genuine Farina Crackers made, They may be procured generally of the mest renpostablo 





NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADER, 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK FLAOR, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government 
57 WALKER STREET, 


SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL, STRERT, WHET FIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY, 
Dee, oC Remeriy pecopiod, and batter shapted for the dlepiay of Unetr Merehandies, 
coe or 
which. for ELEGANCE. VaMiery and KXTENT, 1 Ming alls 
This is unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLIBH- 
MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in the World, recetving from 


BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
Manvractorens’ Agents, Lonpon, 
by steamers and sailing vessels, throughout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
Men's Tchad a wf be found, upon inspection, for Srv Le, QUALITY and PRICK, the 
best house for NOMY in the United States. 





9600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 
of the financial ie and of the fact that it continue some weeks longer, We 
get to sleae out our IMMENSK SOCK ae UREA BAORIFIOR, at once. 
It consists of large of every descrip YALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 
Manufactured with great taste from either of our own im 
bering Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, ), &o., nearly 100,000 
ALSO, 4 SUPERB BTOCK OF 
FURNISHING GUODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENUERS, 
Shirts, Robes, Shawls, d&c., of our own Manufacture or Importation, 
ia the largest Stock of Fashionable and Seasonable Clothing and Furnishing Goods ever 





tons or up, num 
ARMENTS |! = 


This 
wer Prices. 
Wee Yh so ck 0 very ee Priced Clothi for Routers peed Western Trade, 
close oF a heavy centage 
WMERCHANT TAILORING STOCK ! CURR DEPARTMENT) AT THE SAME GREAT 
Racrifice FOR CASH, Our Wholesale Rooms will be thrown open for the selection of all 
wanting single or by the quantity. 
Ba The Bills of all selvent Banks in this and sur ‘vunding States taken at par. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., 258, 269 and 200 Broadway, (Cor, Warren St.) 





FINE CLOTHING AT RETAIL !! 
LARGEST WHOLESALE STORK IN THE UNITED STATES!!! 
FINE GOODS! PARIS STYLES |! 
For the First Time o> Re Peet Beer: on 
JFACTURED WITH GREAT CARE EXPRESSLY A 
se Bg fd tm to the best Broadway Custom Work, and will be 
— Less than One Third Broadway “ Sacrifice” Prices. 


JAMES WILDE, JR. & O0., 
oT Pauw Piace, and 24 Munmay Bremer, 


FPAILURE.—WM. B. MA’ 
.A®, NEW YORK CITY, PREVIOUSLY REPORTED, HAS ARRANGED. 
Me ie Sedans, ane iY as usual. Independent, Oct. 16." 








THE SURSCKINER If NOW PREPARED TO CLORR OUT MIR 
Fall and Winter Stock of Cloaks and Mantillas 
AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 40 PER CENT, BELOW O%8T PRIORA, 
WM. B. MACKENZIE, Brancreth } 
Canal Street, New Yorg. 


FUR WAREHOUSE, 
NO, 4 MAIDEN LANE, 
@. GUNTHER & BONS 
ARE PREPARED 
IN THE FACK OF EXISTING CIRCUMBTANCER OF TRADE, 
to well 
Twem Veay Exrensive ap Vaniep 
Stock of Ladies’ and other Man 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRIOR, 
And tnvite special attention to the same, 
‘The character of their house insures to ry te that 
NO GOODS WHICH ARB NOT PROPERLY PREPARED AND MANUFACTURED 


Wis ss Orveneo. 
HASHAMAL. fot Brondcrays nae date tec 


c. 


Fars 








A on clegant lot 
r iy bi Pull Bieeves, new be Geauthal 
Po tatdered poy ey do. Infante’ ag 
Head Dresses, new ttylen, ceons and rich magnificent Head Ornaments in great variety. 
Yates Sane Dresses for the Holidays will find them as above, witha 
general assortment of Fancy Goods, also Kid Gloves, at 65 eta. per pair, all colors. 





THE LAFARGE HOUSE. 

The undersigned, having joased the above Hotel from the léth inat., would respectfully im 
form ts former patrons and the public that his whole me will be devoted \o the welfare of 
{us guests. Nothing in his power shall be left undone to conduce to their comfort ; and he 
assures them that in all the appointments of the Hotel it shall be second to none in the 
United States. [is charges will be commensurate with the times. 

HENRY WHEELER. 


.Qande and Envelopes cannot be surpassed 
No. 688 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. 





Uisidegunce aod benny of 





FFICK NOTICE,—The Mails for EUROPE, via Liverpool, per U.8. Seamer 
Penta mn close at this Oflice on PATURDAY the’ 10h ine of Seraaey. at 10% 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 
WILLMUTT’S POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION. Z 
Printed « »perfine cream tinted paper, small 4to, superbly bound cloth, gilt edges. Four 
Douana. formerly Six Douars, morocco, full gilt or antique, Six lars, formerly 
‘ht Doli 
me ‘PORTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY—Selected and Edited by the Rev. 
Rost. Axis Wiumorr. With One Hundred Iilustrations by Everett Millais, John Tenniel, 
ent ersgill, John Gilbert, Birket Foster, and Wi'liam Harvey, T. Daiziel, H. Weir, N. 
hes K. Dias, J. &. Clayton, J. Godwin, J. D. Harding, G. son, T. M. Brown, W. 
itch, %. A. Goodall, and numerous otber artists. Engraved most set elaborately by the 
birethers Dalziel. li 
Any of the above artisis, seeing the treble and inferior copies presented to public by 
vr naute, might = exclaim with lag 
“ Who steals my pu ~" weak weed ; bur ‘he whe nee, from me my GOOD NAME robs me of 
that which eet etriches him, an es me poo 
b GEORGE ROU OU rLEDOR & CO.. and all Booksellers. 
ee Cy E. BALDWIN, Agent, 13 Beekman Street. 
N. B. Copies of the above, carefully packed, wil! be sent KK o— or express, oa receipt of 
Four Dot.ans for the cloth copies, or brs Dotiars for those in morocco. 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPAIDIA. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York, 
~id Just ro 





SUBSCRIPTION ONLY: VOLUME I. A—Anacuar”), OF THE NEW AMERI- 
B*. oN CYCLA to PADIA ‘ POPULAR DICTIONARY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Kdited vag Kian. ‘Ripley and duartes . Dana. Assisted by a numerous but Select Corps of 
Write 


The “object of the New American Cyclopmdia is to exhibit, in a new condensed Sumy he 
present state of naman knowledge on every subject S rational inquiry in Science, Art, Live- 
rature, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, La Medicine, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Failosophy. , Ranges, Poliues, History, Biography, Gcography, Travels, Chemistry, Mecha- 


ob 
‘With | this “decign, the numerous Encye iepentian, © Dictionaries of spectal branches of study. 
and popular Conversations, Lexieons, tn t ish, French, and German have 


“4 id to 


Wine t 
TS cna, oy yey tk of the Sowers of the camomile. 





eminently Ay Pou sity, 
standard 


The Se = ow = of the Indian 
complete, 

ae of lord and eh Goshen and nurse; the muc! 

of weak 

THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver street, N.Y. 





table rink, it has few superiors. 
SAINT cupAT mopesecs 

This Wine is one of the best growths of the R' 

qrubuaun, yom a favour of he 


ta characterized by its delicacy and 


stiecr of th aish and Sewberty. itisan 
nner Wine, and preferred by many to Champagne. 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 
rl pees in ae fuming paneaten, the yous rival of 
no ue dawok pos 
jour ps | 


possess a resem: 
By is very one : body, 
nm these 
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EER 
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HILGER & CO, 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
RUS: 14 TRERES, BOR 
a ee ee — ON-THE- —_ 


ponpEeaty ASD. So 
3@> §.B.—Orders for direct importation aint lel and on liberal terms. 


DEAUX; and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 





for sale, in quantities to suit, 


AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE esataadin: yg WINE COMPANY 


VE APrOLRTP. 4 THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 
Lyin + J -}-—} TRAP of 0 surensen Gaur, grown in Missourt, 


st Imported Uham; 
a Spey eet * and of the “ CABINET, " im cases, 
7 RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 
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of course been diligently consulted and comparec But the New American ( ‘yeloy wodia is 

not founded on any Karopean model, in ite plan and elaboration |t is strictly origin: Many 

of the writers employed on this work have enriched it with their personal researches of ob 
atl discoveries, 

ay rr" constatent with the thoroughness of research and exactness of statement the 

Popular method bas been pursued. By condensation and brevity the Editors have been en- 

abled to introduce @ much greater variet AY subjects o- is nr my A found in similar works, 


and thus to enhance the value of the w American Cyelopmwdia as a Manual of Universal 
Reference. At the same time an egtereining style a een aimed at wherever it would not 
interfere with more ae considerations jpecial care has been bestowed on the de- 
partment of Living Biegrensy 

In the preparation of the pe volume, nearly a hundred collaborators have assisted— 
ineludin, rsons in almost every part of the Uniied States, in Great Britain and on the Con 
tinent of Europe. whese names have attained an honourable distinction, each in some spe 
cial branch of learning. No restriction has been imposed on them, except that of abstinence 





private dogmatic jesenens, and from the Introduction of sectarian 

comments, at war with the bistorteal character of the work, In .- fact, it is hoped vf will be 

found a guaranty of the unvoraalty and impartially of the New American Cyclopedia, 
Oo 


which the Publishers do not besitate to say will be we ene in extent, variety, and exactness 
of information to any similar publication in the Engl guage. 
The First Volume, now just issued, includes nearly 3,000 articles. The Second Volume is 


in presa, and the whole work in a state of forwardness. 
he work willbe published exelusively by subseription, in fifteen large octavo volumes, 
each containing 750 two column pages, and in external appearance will be at once elegant and 
substan’ 


Subscripuons poostzed. Re able on delivery. 

Price a Cloth. r rary Style, leaiber, $350; half morocco, $100; half Russia, 
exira, 

The her Volume will be sent by mail, free of postage, to any address, on remitiance of 
the 

Orders may be given to the various Booksellers throughout the United States. 


DUFF'S NEW WORK ON BOOK-KEEPING. 
22% pp., Reyal Octayo. Harper's Enlarged Edition. Price, §1 50. 
ty woes 18 SANCTIONED BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF NEW 
the best now in use as a work of reference for the accountant and for tho- 
roughly te Fee ee science in School. i. is the first upon this oan published in the coun- 
try wy ore an tego merchant. Lt is adopted as a text book in principal commercial 
the United Statas, and will be found worthy of the eee | > business men and 

sohoats ther non ‘anada since the ———— oe a eu rs 2. a 

RULED BLANKS upon fine extra size paper. rT set. uthor’s printed 
directions for teaching. Made by R. C. Roo, Anthony eo" New York. 





tates, persons articles and think “ 
water, 4c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, — Sate 





















ditch 
; and the articles imposed in this manner on the ig th cites of Comune 
Saticely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effeet of y on 
protecingariint paina,voriga a, sation rea er Consnass ‘tam, feeaweady 
y weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the and bowels, ofter 
Cyne Skane a rae estas Conaname Wascs Petes 
meither iT injurious in case, however debilitated the patient may being 
Sale us Wal ob curative The Congres 8p , a8 is well known, is the may oe, 
eixty-three years ben bails wp rep of Raratoga, yet some have confounded 
pame of the spring that of the p a aa tal sees for swindlers to foist 
werthioes articles upon ihe publie ¢8, tre of by the Congress 
Spring, in a series of years. inj and ourselves ts 
for on these spurious articles, effects 
their use, they in future refuse the ges that have 
bearing = aera and Ys 7 4 
our names, as —— 
Woke Peay only fs ce eat other—and be 
5 bay 
tha ‘this cork branded, ax the cork of every genuine Donghats Waren tat 
“Concuess Warer—C. & W.''—if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counter- 
Taciean, In jous—not en Sn .8 saat Eaead 
SRS ie = to form. ‘ATER artificially, we the of the 
eberniat, Humphrey Davy, as follows :—" It is impossible to recombine the ln 
redionts oo 00 (0 make an artiale of equal quality, the etteels of walsh will bo Seamo es the 
Ratural water.” On writing us, we send you list of prices, sizes and , and by 
pT itera aan to Gay be sa ve canly 
Sum only. of sehable persona, and to eunmnlne the lettering 6f ihe Gore ” 
CLuAR awh 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames ne ‘ork City. 
HC. LA 
OTARY PUBLIC AND COMMISSIONER TO TAKE DEPOSITIONS, hg pd 
Acknowledgements, and prove Claims and Accounts for following States, di 
pointed by the Governors : 
P lvania, vi 
BSifornis Virgt a New Hampshire. — 4 
i”. Caroli 
Georgia. fiastscippt gansne. Souh Cassiinn. 
Louisiana Missouri. ‘ennessee. Florida. 
Arkansas Couneeticut. Rhode Island. Maryland 
Minnesota. lowa. Alab: 


Maine. Litnots. 
Orrten, 6 Wait St. ; Resvance, Howanp Hore:, Cox. Maren Lane anv Broapwar. 
achnewieigumecte taken at the Office, Residence, or at the Dwellings of the parti 
any part of the city or vicinity. a ~dee 
HERRHING'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF 
we WALL'S PATENT opr! R-PROOF LOOKS, PPL SAME THAT WERE 
awarded Medals at 





separate bs ay ne Ly hate 
York, mn eee the Lending an od 
These Safes are now cian’ > to be superior to any ever vw =k to the peaie, and the snb- 
ecribers challenge to produce an instance of these Safes failing to preserve 

ton Sg che hie Bren ora ugar teking the lock, sinh 
"The aubscr' 


the authorized to make and sell Her- 
‘s Patent Citnpinn Sate with ‘with Hall's wg weer Proof wT 
— WERKING & CO., Green 


Block, and 139 Water Street. 
ak B.—B Proof seable ter Ge of Us 
. mrtg Pront Sate securing of Plate, Jewelry and other valuabies, 





NOTE PAPE 
B's. Xour 3 oe Re n one na Buvetepee ¢ at t GIMBREDE'S, 588 








the Leadon uiyle. 
BAVE 7 pour Card Plate at GIMBREDE’ oss st Broadway, Metro- 
Le Foret for for 100 Cards or more; a Pocket port hoo Case is given in. Gimbrede, 
Card Engraving. 
+ - 
ae al ie Breeway oot and See ge the & Vartety on 


hand of of sin 
bag ~ Sood =< of Boys’ 
double sele and dress Boots, Foose amiicied %- | +4t_-* Pyare 
invited. J. BR. TATE S PA: PANNUS C IU DEPC OT. 


B. BUNKER, Successor to 


BUN KER & CO. 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, 


19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Neat Door to Thorburn's Seed Store. 








AVE_CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
of Fine G@ including Fine 





brands of Champagne, including 
Wines. 


from the mest 
of the above 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
” go. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the Hi River And at 


AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Ol bay hyd most ap; 
own MAX SUTAINE. All the t varieties of Claret 
Finest Deseriptions of mi kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

jcest Brands of 


Al the dierent kinds of cules, Sauna, Cataups, Mustard. Sweet OH, Sardines 
A Ge ere Provisions, including their Celebrated Bu 


balls ‘ia Hams, 
GOSHEN EN BUTTER Sootves ‘fresh every morni: 


CENTRAL RA AD Cor ae NOW PREPARED TO sau. 
about 1,500,000 Acres of Choice a Feasts of 20 and 
Credits, and at Low Rates of I — ag ba 
and od fered the wide they entend foes torts fess 4 North 
most wor’ an 
the middie of the State, to the extreme South, inclade variety of eli- 
found between those parallels ude. The Northern 
ee Cee cat in Gee mills Gad Doaibere coctions 
alternating with prairies —The climate is more health 
He, than any other part of the country—‘he air le pare and bracing, while lic- 
springs of excellent water abound.— Coal is extensively mined, 
oy ee 








can be procured for little more than —The great 
lands, which are a black rich mould from two to five feet nnd satis 
contiguity to this Road, 7 Wale every. facilit: furnished for travel 
to the pal markets North, hb, Bast, West, and the economy with 
be vated, render them the most valuable invesument that can be founa 
the most favourable opportunity, f pn) ustrious habits and small 
mive 0 stmmasriahte wapentente ta 6 ‘ew years.—Chicago is now the greatest 
in the world—and the facility and which the products of these 
transported to that market, wake ‘bern mh P a. al the pri a ked 
ee vast dl ay aper- 
the Laster, w! must be borne by pretenn, in the reduced price be se 
&c.—The Title is Perfect—and when the final payments are made, Deeds 
Sventessappennes by Go Save, in the! is vested, to the 
convey to absolute Liles ia Fee Simple, clear of every in- 
RE FROM $6 TO $9; INTERESTONLYS PERCENT TWENTY PER 
from the credit price for Cash. Those who who purchase on ong credit, 
2, 3. 4, Band 6 years after date, and are uired to improve one-tenth 
years, 80 as to have one-half the land under cultivation, at the end of that 
it Surveyors will accompany those who wish to examine these Lands, free of 
in making selections. The Lands remaining unsold are as rich as those 
disposed of.—Sectional Maps will be sent to any one who will enclose fifty 
Stamps, and Books or containing numerous instances of suceess- 
respectable and known farmers living in the 





ted in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
pan THE ry PERIOD syncs, hay-Y on INTRODUCED, bw! @ Baye 
become so favorite with the p ng Gham to 


to 1,500 ranges per J 
amped FIN a vane 
the business ofJ. L. ‘ater Street, N. Y. 





NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND PISHING TACKLE. 

HE Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above 
constantly on hand a large and well-assorted 

Bars, TROUT FLIES, Ac., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 


Articles at the World’s 
of RODS, ARTIFICIAL 





Stock before maging their p 
THOMAS H Page, Bee lane. New York. 
N. B—Petacien of Bo now SERPENTINE SPINNER, by Fish- 
Bast for Troliing ever invented. 





ac. 
RLINGTON "Hass, West- 
proved Dairies. Al! of 
and all the neigh- 











J.J. DRUMMOND & CoO., 
GROCERS, 


ConmEs OF CANAL AND CHURCH STREETS, NEW YORK, 


Large and Well. Assorted Stock of Groceries, Wines, 
can be found Fitton & Co.'s and 8. Clark & Sons’ Celebrated City 
Ayey ne + Bran 


dies, Wines, Cor- 


‘orter. Pickles in ry yk 
Wolle’sekeappa, and WBC. Club House Gin, 





rpeta ahr 


Saas argeggg oe hm mre 
ox Darosra. 


‘Eaq., New Yor. 


Yorn, J 1857. 


r= 

DUNCAN SHERMAN £ COV BUL ING. 
We beg to announce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of 

A. N. LEWIS & THEODORE STOUT. 

For the transacting of a 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 

of und Seling AND ap DoMmar tC EXCHANGE, MERCANTILE PA- 
DUNCAN SHERMAN 4 CO” from the commencement of 
aan ane FLnAaURD Is REFERRING, affords us 


country upon the most favourable terms. 


Cuas. H. Fisuze, Esq., ‘Philadelphia. 


ise Liss im, av efor ar wilnietottibe 
the Crystal Palace medals awarded 





—~ WALWORTH, Att 





and C hh at Law, 


TCHEZ, MISS. 





Teas, and 


Pine niake NUE al shied ft 


and Counse at Law. Office 
leans.—Professional Business in the Courts of 
ailended Ww. 


‘les, etc., eic., prompuly 


BENRY DUGUB. 





Gree 2 REDUCED bed PR 
Saltpecre, contunue 


DEALERS IN GUNPOW DER, 


ICES, TO CORBEAPOND, WITH THE REDUCED 
otter their well-known b; 


Klectrie, Indian a ise, ond Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
Also Ganpowder 
ie ae erate rogue & 


for papa. and SHIPPING use, comprising a full assortment of 
the to give satisfaction. 3 = 
DER, eee 
Spe tb or say Gee entero the kina in the world, 
9 Wall. corner of Water Street. ” 





sed iad eae holga G08 Or Bem 
D c« , Apothecaries, 635 


Broadway, and 260 Fourth Avenue. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL curs ACCUMU LATIONS) ~to a a EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
the Atlantic. Half per A, Losses Promply paid. 


1T1ISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


Cal 


2 GEO. M. ENEVITT, Acrvary. 





MANHATTAN 





the charge will be opieraiy 3 
ills parchased and collected 


IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
hn el IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
‘or agevcies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 


cent. 
ee }No. 29 William Street, New York. 





WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N.Y. & CALIFORNIA EEPRESS 


ISPATOH AN EXPRESS = CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH Is- 
LANDS, b: ‘Mail Steamers of the Sth and 20th of month. 
fornia, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 


S EXCHANGE Co, 


PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 


y against 
uraiture, Buildings, Ships in Port, and their 





Cash Capi $250,000. 
pa 38 eat, the following gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company for tb 


Moses Taylor, L Denison. 
* Thos. W. Pearsall. Edwin D. 
Peter © ie Sours 
‘cooper. 
Thorne. 
rd of z ot Stove day, awit P PALMER, 
lected President for the ry! “s Be 


sage by Fire, Stoeks of Merchandise, 
ANDREW SMITH Secretary. 








BREV/ER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Issue Bark oF Cuarieston Bills on the 
oem of Gab Remad Ganting anh Sgete papchinas tay of On Beata ts Benes, tno 
Seortan, and Waces. 


THE NEW YORE AND LiVERrOSe ©. 8. M. STEAMERS. 


ay ay oy 


Feo Ai ADRIATIC 








wee RANSOM & CO., 


31 PINE ST., 
PAW on THE BANK or LONDON, AND MAKE ee F TO ENGLAND 
ce ; issue Drafts and ¢ collections in 


te on Chicago, and 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
59 WALL STREET, 
lesue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


NEW YORK. 








LON 
NATION AL BANK OF Boo OtLA AND, 
BELF ast BA NKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
Tn sums from $1 upward, at $% per £. 
Address 


REMITTANCES TO *inD WALKS. SCOTLAND, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Banesne, 
Ww TORK. 


50. 76 WALL STREET, » 


o- 
Price ef passage {rom New York to Live 
yy ey ee ly 


of this ine have improved c= 7 
DATES OF SAILING. 
New York. 





| The aAaaen, nee ced Capt Joszra Comstoc«. 
t. James West. 


Capt. 
ha been built > Lge ty Sr Se Covwament Gave 
emtemies ir eatr conairuetlon, aa in thelr are strength and cpeed’ 


4 


= walled for 
Geen. F in second do., $75. Ex- 
Liverpool ts New York, 3 and 3 guineas 
bulkheads. 





8) Saturday... ae 

22 | Saturday....Oct. 24 --- Oct. B 

| iter al Saeeny aor 8 

coe ov ooo OV. 
2| Saturday... «+. Dee. 9 
» -- Dec. 3 
ARD Keo No. $6 Wall-street, New York. 

BRE EES om "No, 27 Austis Friars, London. 
Sc peal me pei for nvr, ba 

Piniess bills of lading are signed theref. Poa prey sy Pane yt 








Bo Mreet, Ne Aig inpireee set Manta ers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 Pearl 





sale at vb Jag 

variety of noe 

Drafts, tapping Meceats ani Time Hooke Fens Pen. 

irae Money a SM ay wad Littfookaruy ead al ace owally be oe 
theluade, JOB PRI PRINTING sod LITHOGRAPHY acu at love Carda, Onetas? 
Bill Heads, 4c. Country merchants are ‘ 

oulIs ANRICH ly. informe his nume rous 
L im this cit Ry A hebas ohasionet 7)  hiroadway. Seen neee 
street, where Be iaing te old Sewary at area ts Fancy Goods Fans 4 
re Fatal ain meiena, alo hao siches repaired bY skilful workmen. 
pr dy ey lated. Ri can . maaoner. will be given to 


fi 
ames TOUIS ANRICH, €85 Broadway, two doors above 


D*ELLvCs ELIXIR CALIS. cael aoeperse 
pa ps Arey Ae 


rn Pee Oye eaal, by 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELI GAR 
aun orate Fourth Avenue, 
AINE’S CRE 
FPOsrihi poptiat saci wil eter toe tenth carats a sroseliptherebes 
a, a mn and freckles, a: per reahan vit iad ine 
or extracts, For washing mothers will wuld superior ter 
ai Poirka 4 oF lotions. As 9 hatury for tha werks 
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— Street. 








Sold by al! Druggists and 
.@. beslers ve a a 305 and 539 te sw New York. 


Tetaion Schoorines having been for 


VEN, AND Me MORE NUTRITIO 


‘As to cleanliness—No one acquainted with 
formed, and out ty machinery, must be incomparative 
nutriment, since it is made from fresh ground flour, and mixed by ma- 


uently a large mag eit anor altar ond 
ves a finer texture, and 
subscriber 


the brn! ia "not so lina, te crumbie,” "With tncreased facilites, te ‘or his bread aa heretofore, 
+ of dour, reckoning the bbl. 


the old process of mixt: 








OLLOW AY'S 5 Bil) S—Every i Giecase. Pain Imen 
H A. stomach, L.. 9 plead, A my) codireliakis beans peeee 
whteb acts direct TA tal freeing them from 
mpgs. sad av ft the a Seat by which ain : cop preencat cteainted. 
ana 8 pertes. #0 Maiden Lane Row York ant by Shasnanee eae Be., Be., 





AN 
S Aart np Are crstanane mel and ES nmine article 2 Sr 
iby ry = ae all diseases 
_— mney and the and geal maa 
is irritatin, 


Bowels, and gently stimulates, whi 
1 Unet 
‘ame it at Sees Seereik Rarmlees in ts operation, be’ aati bodily a teal 


“Cn ieaey AD 4 DS, Druggisis, 100 Fulton Street, New York. 


BREAD MADE BY PATENT MACHINERY, 
AND SOLD BY WEIGHT AT COST. 
years aware of the great of th li- 
of Bread. Sy EHS 
tI on of having achieved 
the publica loaf wich ia 


by 
price to consequence af ihe saving ofeted by machi- 
dough. wi dont 


Proposes making the following allowances 





taken by thes vemscle 
As, 


Seni 


ewer 


pers of Specie will please notice 


Crry or Bavtreons, 2367 tons, 
Curr o Wasuuxeton. 2380 tons, 


me. agen lh re ate a 


Certificates of Pas will be} 
See asp Steamships are constructed with Py 
vase] sariea an experien.ed ; and every attention wo 
of Passengers.—Drafts pas from £1 up —Specie 
ne vensein aj ral raven All goods as: 
end eat Se Brockway, New Ford Agent 
Buildings, Liverpool 


that Insurance by the Vesseis of this Company, can 
Pdoue in’ New York and in England on the same terms as by the Mail Paddle sveam- 
“THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & 
STEAMSHIP CO. ap ah Ry BE bs 
~~ Crry or MaNcuESTER, 2109:ons, Kennedy 
Kanean0o, 


Prom New York. 























STEVENS. WILLIAMS & CO., 258 Broadway 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 




















Kosscra. ANtaRcTic. Smamnocg, (new). 
Hevors. ANDREW Foster. , oF CLIPPERS 
Compromise. FALENA. or Brooira, (a) 

ER. Pmt EMPIRE. 
A. 2. 
Caaries Bucs. 
Capris, (new) CONSUL. Forest Sine. 
Dreapwoveat, (n) New Hamrsuree. Richarp Morss. 
CoosaWaTrEs, (n) West Pour. GLaNce. 
BexJamin ADAMS. Cunrunios. 
RZ. Apauric. 
The “ X” Line of London Packets. 
Amazon, (new) NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Ockax QUEEN. prick Hupsos. PaLestixe, =] 
Devonsuie. Evans. 
ult’? ON ye IRELAND, SOOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AS AND GER 
the principal Towns Without discount or any 
TA & CO., &% South Street, New York. 
WM. TAPsCOTT & George's Buildings, Liverpool. 

















